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Che Outlook. 


The Republicans are throwing their caps in the 
air over the Fall elections rather higher than the 
Fall elections really warrant. In Massachusetts 
last yea. Mr. Talbot’s plurality was in round num- 
bers 27,000; this year Mr. Long’s is between one 
third and one half that amount. If the perpetual 
eandidate continues to gain in the same ratio he 
will be elected next year. In New York Mr. Cor- 
nell is elected because of a family quarrel in the 
Democratic party; what is the result of the elee- 
tion in the minor offices in which the Democrats 
were united can only be determined by official 
count; probably they have been carried by the 
Republicans by small majorities. But the indica- 
tions are that Mr. Robinson would have been 
elected if he had been either a weaker or a stronger 
man; either weak enough to be dependent on Mr. 
Kelly in the city or strong enough to be independ- 
ent of Mr. Tilden in the State. Pennsylvania has 
gone Republican by upwards of forty thousand 
majority, but forty thousand majority in Pennsy}- 
vania one Fall is small indication what the vote 
will be twelve months later. In Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin and Nebraska there have been 
considerable Republican gains; and the Demo- 
cratic majorities in Maryland and Mississippi were 
a matter of course. The general result is a notifi- 
cation to both parties that the people of the 
United States do not propose at present to place 
the government of the nation in the hands of the 
Confederacy and its northern allies; but it is also 
a notification to the Republican party that it can- 
not rely upon ¢arrying the country next year unless 
it putsits banner in the hands of its best men. 
There is no doubt that the result might have been 
made much more decisive both in this State and 
in Massachusetts; and there is very considerable 
doubt about the election next year if the Demo- 














crats regard the admonition of this Fall and substi- 
tute a national for a sectional p»licy and a hard- 
money conscience for a greenback dalliance, es- 
pecially if the Republicans continue to quarrel 
among themselves and to allow political dictator- 
ship in the caucus, witha feeble attempt to remedy 
its evils by ill-organized revolt against it at the 
polls, To the nation the election is perhaps a 
greater boon than a more decisive one would 
have been; for it puts both parties on their good 
behavior. 


An abstract of Gen. Sherman’s annual report 
on the army to the Secretary of War is published. 
It shows that the actual available force of the 
army is a little less than 21,000 men instead of 
25,000, the others being employed in special 
service, such as at West Point, the Weather 
Bureau and the like. He protests against the 
injustice of expecting the service of the larger 
force from the’ smaller one, and earnestly recom- 
mends legislation that shall bring up the fighting 
force to 25,000. He appears to be strangely ob- 
livious to the overshadowing dangers of Cesarism. 
He gives a chronological narrative of the Ute war, 
the blame of which he casts upon the Utes. The 
officials, both military and civil, seem to have 
done all in their power, but in the extracts given 
Gen. Sherman hardly makes allowance enough 
for the aggravations to which the Indians had 
been subjected by border thieves and by the 
general policy of treaty-breaking in times past. 
The loss to our army was eleven citizens, two offi- 
cers and twelve soldiers killed and forty-one 
wounded ; the Indians admit a loss of thirty-nine 
warriors killed, ‘‘so that,” says Gen. Sherman, 
‘*they have not much reason to boast.” Neither 
have we. He recommends as absolutely necessary 
the early removal of all Indians on the Upper 
Mississippi in order to open up the country to 
actual settlement. He might go further; for the 
sooner the whole country is thrown open to civili- 
zation and the Indians are compelled to adjust 
themselves to the nineteenth century the better 
for them as well as for us. He strongly recom- 
mends the growing custom among Congressmen 
of submitting candidates for West Point to the 
test of a competitive examination, but asks every 
member of Congress to instruct the committee 
whom he may appoint to include ‘‘ moral and 
manly character” in the list of qualifications. 
One sentence of Gen. Sherman in this connection 
is to be especially recommended to young men 
who imagine that there is no harm in sowing wild 
oats in youth. ‘‘Bad habits contracted by a 
young man already twenty or twenty-one years of 
age are not easily corrected, and they are more 
likely than any lack of mental ability to bring 
mortification and disappointment to those who 
are most interested in his horonable career.” That 
is equally true of other than military careers. 


Even the patience of the present English ad- 
ministration—and it is marvelously patient when 
waiting for a fulfillment of the political promises 
of the Tuark—begins to be exhausted. Minister 
Layard insists on the inauguration of the reforms 
so long promised by the Porte; he has even asked 
for the appointment of the somewhat famous 
Pasha Baker over the Erzeroum district, a request 
said to have been refused. The British fleet has 
been directed to steer to the vicinity of the Dar- 
danelles; a significant act, that may indicate either 
that England has wearied of trying grass on the 
Turk and is preparing to try stones, or that she is 
apprehensive of an absolute and sudden collapse 
of the Tarkish Government and in that case pro- 
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| poses to be at Constantinople before Russia can 
| get an army within sight of its mosques. The 
| financial reports from Turkey look very like an 
approaching collapse; even the pilgrimage to 
| Meeca, which has hitherto been provisioned at 
| the expense of the Government, is said to be un- 
‘able to get any assistance, an event which has 
never before occurred since the formation of the 
| Ottoman Empire. In England itself the Liberal 
| party seems to be making steady gains, which 
have been considerably increased since Lord Derby 
took his formal leave of the Conservatives. Re- 
cent municipal elections indicate a great change 
in public sentiment, and Liverpool from being a 
Conservative stronghold has become Liberal by a 
decided majority. 


The alliance hetween Germany and Austria has 
been followed by a demand from Bismarck for a 
withdrawal of 20,000 Russian cavalry from the 
Russian frontier; and this is accompanied by 
angry and bitter words in the Austrian semi- 
official press, which demands that Russia shall be 
made to feel her ‘‘isolation and powerlessness.” 
Such utterances are more significant in Vienna 
than here; for there the press, far more than with 
us, reflects the sentiments which the Government 
wishes to develop among the-people. Russia has 
never lost her native-born Asiatic sympathies; 
she is half Asiatic in character and civilization 
and wholly Asiatic in political constitution. 
China has long entertained a smoldering hatred 
of Europe, which the humiliations put upon her 
by England have done much toinflame. She has 
laid aside her gong snd tom-toms and is equipping 
herself with European arms manufactured on her 
own soil; and she has a population of four hundred 
millions—an almost inexhaustible reservoir of life 
on which to draw. What if the “isolation” of 
Russia should drive her into a not impossible al- 
liance with China? and recent diplomacy has done 
something to prepare the way for such an allianee, 
In that case a war between East and West, be- 
tween Tartar and European, would be among the 
horrible possibilities of the future—a war like 
that of the Northern Goths and Vandals against 
Rome, and possibly with a similar result. The 
magazine is a vast one; it is stored with inflam- 
mabie materials, and if the match should be once 
touched to them no man could foretell where the 
flames would stop. 


The eighteen months’ constitutional struggle in 
the Province of Quebec ended in the resignation, 
Oct. 29th, of the Joly cabinet and the organiza- 
tion of a new government, with the Hon. J. A. 
Chaplain as Premier. The history of the long 
political contest is suggestive. In 1878 Mr. Letel- 
lier, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, finding that 
province very hostile to the Mackenzie govern- 
ment, which had appointed him, and thinking 
there was but_one way to rescue it from the con- 
servative party, arbitrarily dismissed the existing 
cabinet of the Province, which represented the 
conservative majority, and called Mr. Joly, the 
leader of the minority in opposition, to form a 
government. The Provincial House of Assembly 
was dissolved, and an election resulted in a loss 
of representatives to the conservatives, but still 
left them with a majority of one against the new 
government. In this difficult position Mr. Joly’s 
tactics were remarkably skillful and successful. 
A member of the opposition was nominated by the 
government for the Speakership, and, by his own 
casting vote, elected. By his aid, in spite of the 
efforts of the opposition, the adroit management 
of the government was uniformly successful, and 
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it sustained but a single defeat during the session. 
When the Dominion Parliament met at Ottawa 
the conservative members from Quebec demanded 
the dismissal of Lieutenant-Governor Letellier. 
The Governor-General, the Marquis of Lorne, 
submitted the matter to the English Government, 
and was advised to follow the sentiment of his 
own cabinet, which he accordingly did, and Mr. 
Letellier was dismissed. Fearing the influence of 
this removal, the Joly government delayed the 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly to the last 
day permitted by the constitution, and by the use 
of patronage succeeded in gaining a majority of 
three when the session finally began. In the 
Legislative Council, however, which is the upper 
house of the Quebec Assembly, the opponents of 
Mr. Joly were in a large majority, and they per- 
sistently refused to vote any supplies. Mr. Joly 
coaxed and threatened and finally adjourned the 
House until Oct. 28th. This was interpreted as 
an evidence of cowardice, and, with the distress 
occasioned bv the failure of the government to 
pay its employees, turned the popular feeling 
strongly against Mr. Joly. When the Legislative 
Assembly met on the 28th there was a majority 
against the government in both houses. A reso- 
lution of want of confidence was introduced, and, 
after a debate of intense interest, carried by a ma- 
jority of six. 


Two church movements of considerable interest 
are reported from England; interesting rather 
because they indicate the increasing sense of the 
sin of sectarian divisions and the importance of a 
real and practical unity in the Church of Christ than 
because they are likely to lead immediately to any 
practical result. The Diocesan Conference of Man- 
chester, as the result of a discussion of the ques- 


tion, What can be done to bring Nonconformists ° 


and Conformists into closer fellowship? has passed 
a somewhat vague resolution recognizing the sin 
and scandal of divisions in Protestant Christen- 
dom, acknowledging that they have been encour- 
aged by shortcomings on the part of the English 
Church, and declaring the Conference ready to 
‘*hail with the utmost satisfaction any proposals 
tending toward home reunion without compro- 
mising Scriptural truth and Apostolic order.” 
The mere consideration of the subject, still more 
the passage of such a resolution, is a healthful 
sign, notwithstanding the fact that it is so worded 
that it could hardly offend the High Church dele- 
gate who thought that the only method of reunion 
was for ‘‘Nonconformists to become Conform- 
ists.” The other movement has a Nonconformist 
origin. A Baptist church at Bowdon provides 
for the admission to full membership of evangel- 
ical Christians of all denominations, to be styled 
** non-denominational members,” and to have all 
the rights of membership except that of voting 
upon matters affecting the distinctively denomina- 
tional principles of the church. This course dif- 
fers in method but not in essential principle from 
that of the Presbyterian church, which admits to 
full membership, regardless of creed, all who have 
faith in and purpose to follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but confines the control of the church to 
elders who have promised to maintain the doc- 
trines and government of the Presbyterian body. 
The avowed purpose of this experiment is to en- 
able all evangelical Christians, in small communi- 
ties, to unite in supporting and working in one 
Christian church, without either founding a new 
sect, or directly assailing or indirectly undermining 
any of the existing sects. The warm approbation 
which this scheme reeeives from the very conser- 
vative ‘‘Record” is perhaps as significaut as the 
existence of the scheme itself. The ‘‘ Record” 
even thinks that, if frankly and conscientiously 
carried out, it might attract many Churchmen 
who are anti-Ritualists but yet are not at all in- 
clined to become Dissenters. 


Mr. Holyoake, in a speech last week at Cooper 
Union, in this city, explained the practical work- 
ing of co-operative stores in Great Britain, in the 
establishment of which he has taken so active a 
part. These stores sell at the regular market 
rates; they pay five per cent. to the capitalists 
whose funds are invested in them; the rest of the 
profits are divided umong the purchasers in the 
ratio of their purchases. There are now nearly 
six hundred such co-operative societies; they em- 
ploy buyers in Scotland, Ireland, the continent of 





Europe and the United States; two vessels are 
constantly engaged by them in carrying produce 
from the United States to Great Britain, and 
their combined capital now aggregates twenty-five 
tnillions, the property of the workingmen who 
have establisbed the stores. The average profit 
to the purchaser is ten per cent. for every pound 
expended by him; this is saved up for him and 
paid in a dividend at the end of the year. The 
result is a development of habits of saving, for 
the purchaser is saving money for a year almost 
without knowing it; and saving carries temper- 
ance, thrift and industry inits train. Mr. Holy- 
oake has the reputation of being an unbeliever, 
if not absolutely an atheist; but some of his 
sentiments are certainly akin to those of Christ, 
whose spirit and doctrine he seems to have im- 
bibed without knowing it. For example: 

“You cannot have an Association unless you havea 
little common sense, good temper and a good deal of good- 
will. The art of having a good temper takes a long time 
to instill, and so does the art of good-will. Anybody has 
good-will toward people they like and whom they care 
for; it is easy to promote their welfare; but to promote 
day by day the welfare of the people you don’t like, to 
adminster to the opulence, the comfort and influence of 
those you hate—it requires a new education altogether to 
accomplish that.” 





The attempt to pay the Purcell debt by volun- 
tary contributions was a fore-ordained failure. 
There was really no justice in asking the thrifty and 
intelligent members of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion who had put their savings in savings banks, 
land, homes of their own or United States bonds 
to deplete their own limited treasuries in order to 
make good the loss of less intelligent and dis- 
criminating people, who imagined that because a 
man was a good preacher he must be a good finan- 
cier. The whole collection amounts thus far 
to about $75,000 and is absolutely insignificant in 
comparison with the entire indebtedness, The 
question how far the local church and schools 
into which some, perhaps most, of this money 
went may be liable to the creditois, either legally 
or morally, is one dependent on circumstances and 
facts only, perhaps, ascertainable by a legal in- 
vestigation; but the Roman Catholic Church is 
not a savings bank, and there is as [ittle reason 
for the demand of some secular journals that it 
assume the financial responsibility for the extra- 
official blunders of a financial archbishop as there 
would be for calling on a bank to stand spon- 
sor for the theological soundness of « cashier 
who should venture upon Sundays on the work of 
lay-preaching. 








PREACHING OTHER MEN’S SERMONS. 


HE rightfulness of a minister’s preaching other 
men’s sermons depends on the way he does it. 
If he does it frankly, openly, giving due credit to 
the author, it is a perfectly upright and proper 
thing to do, and might be done oftener with good 
results to both preacher and people. The labor 
of preparing two good, original sermons every 
week is too much for many ministers, at special 
timesat least. Better than to preach a poor ser- 
mon that is one’s own, and better, certainly, than 
to steal a good sermon from somebody else, take 
another man’s sermon, openly and avowedly, and 
read it, saying, ‘‘ I bring you to-day such and such 
a sermon from such and such a preacher, instead 
of my own.” 

Papers print selections in their columns, and 

often the selections are better than the original 
matter. But honest papers give credit. Why 
should not preachers give selections in their pul- 
pits?) Only let them label them for what they 
are. 
Mr. George William Curtis preaches other men’s 
sermons regularly to a Staten Island congregation ; 
but he does it avowedly, and nobody complains. 
We should be loth to believe that the sermons 
which he thus uses by borrowing are any better 
than he could himself preach by writing with bis 
own ready pen and out of his own full heart; but 
anybody can see that to such a practice in itself 
there can be no possible objection. 

Pulpit plagiarism, however, is quite another 
thing, and it is a very mean and wretched busi- 
ness. It is more common in England, where ser- 
mons are sold at advertised rates, than im this 
country; but it is not uncommon even here. We 
could name one promising young New England 
Congregationalist whose prospects in his first 


settlement were spoiled by his being detected in 
preaching the sermons of F. W. Robertson; and 
we happen to know it to be a fact that a distin- 
guished professor in a New England theological 
seminary finds himself estopped from the further 
preaching of some of his finest and most memo- 
rable discourses because they have become cur- 
rent through other preachers’ lips, and, in one 
case at least, if not in more, have actually been 
printed over other men’s names. This thing is 
scandalous, and we wonder at the patience of the 
theologian in question which allows bim to hold 
his peace. We should think the very stones 
would ery out. 

There is a great temptation to the not over 
strong and greatly overworked and jaded minister 
to ease his pulpit labor by thus appropriating 
material that is not his own, but there can be 
no surer death-blow to his influence than to yield 
in the slightest degree to the temptation. Our 
congregations are very sensitive on this point. 
Unconscious imitation or even appropriation they 
will excuse, but intentional and fraudulent theft 
they will not and they ought not. To all who 
have sinned or are tempted we commend this 
exhortation of the Apostle: ‘‘ Let him that stole 
steal no more, but rather let him labor, working 
with his hands the thing which is good.” 








FEUDALISM, COMMUNISM AND CO- 
OPERATION. . 


R. HOLYOAKE, to whose address at Cooper 
Union we have referred in another column, 
proposes a much more radical remedy for the 
present chronic controversy between laborers and 
capitalists than most mea who undertake the dis- 
cussion of the labor problem. Co-operation in- 
volves an industrial revolution, but a revolution 
which would turn the world upside down, much 
as Paul did, very quietly; much as God does the 
globe every twenty-four hours, without a violent 
disturbance of anything on the surface. The way 
to harmonize capital and labor is to transform the 
the laborers into capitalists; and this is what co- 
operation undertakes. 

The present sytem Mr. Holyoake not inaptly 
compares to that ancient feudalism under which 
each baron had his retainers bound to him for 
service and looking to him for protection. Under 
commercial feudalism hundreds of laborers are 
hired by a single capitalist and are dependent on 
him for both work and wages. This dependence 
sometimes practically destroys almost the last 
vestige of true liberty; as in the case of the coal 
miners last year, when six or eight gentlemen met 
once a month to determine how much coal the 
market would bear, how much therefore might be 
taken out of the mines, and therefore how many 
hours a day the miner might work or whether he 
might work at all. Here are thousands of men 
who, under our system of government, are re- 
garded as wise enough to elect legislators to make 
the laws, judges to interpret them and governors 
to enforce them, and yet are practically not re- 
garded as wise enough to decide whether they 
shall work ten hours a day, or five, or none. No 
wonder they grumbled at the anomaly; itis rather 
wonderful that they did nothing worse. And yet 
under the present industrial system there is no 
remedy, at least none easily discoverable. It is 
in vain to tell the laborer that the market is over- 
tull and he must go somewhere else; he knows 
that it is over-full, but he does not know where 
else to go; and it is doubtful whether he knows 
how to do any other work. As to strikes, they 
are combinations to prevent labor, not to promote 
it; if they succeed they only substitute for the 
despotism of capital the far more intolerable 
despotism of trades-unions. They ought to fail; 
and they generally do. 

The evil is in the system which makes one class 
dependent upon the other. For this evil two rad- 
ical remedies are proposed: communism and co- 
operation. Communism proposes to put an end 
to the conflicts between labor and capital by abol- 
ishing the capitalist. Its motto is, Property is 
robbery. Its industrial panacea is, The State to 
own all capital and hire all laborers—or rather to 
employ them and divide the profits equitably be- 
tween them. But this scheme is revolutionary 
without being radical. It does not do away with 





the laborer’s dependence; he remains as depend- 
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ent as before; he merely changes his master. He 
becomes dependent on the politician instead of on 
the capitalist. For Mr. Vanderbilt he is invited 
to substitute Benjamin F. Butler. Successful 
cowmunism would offer greed and selfishness a 
new inducement to get control of the State; and 
the inducements now offered are great enough. 
One hardly knows which most to admire, the folly 
which trusts to a corrupt State to remedy the op- 
pressions involved in a selfish but free commerce 
or the folly which imagines that the State would 
no longer be corrupt when not merely the offices 
but the industries of the community were the per- 
quisites of the victorious party. 

Coiperation proposes to remedy the evil not 
by abolishing capitalists but by transforming la- 
borers into capitalists. Capital now hires labor. 
Ia the millennium of codperation labor would hire 
capital. And this it is doing in Great Britain. 
Twenty-five millions of capital, on which the la- 
borers are paying five per cent per annum, is the 
amount, Mr. Holyoake tells us, which they have 
hired in connection with their codperative stores. 
Most of this capital, it is true, they have paid in 
themselves ; but this is one of the benefits of co- 
éperation, one of the solutions which it offers to 
the labor problem :—it makes capitalists out of 
laborers. When this transformation has taken 
place there is an end to the quarrel. If the con- 
ductors, brakesmen, engineers, trackmen, and 
switch-tenders were the principal stockholders of 
our great railroads we should not have expe- 
rieneed those railroad riots. Men do not combine 
to eut down their own profits or destroy their own 
property. 

The only practical way to apply this remedy is 
for every laborer to use such temperance, such 
thrift, such industry, such economy, as to become 
a small capitalist ; and then for a number of them 
to develop such equity, such fairness, such broth- 
erly kindness, as to be able to combine their cap- 
ital in a common stock. Great Britain has proved 
that this can be done; and when this is done, and 
just in proportion as itis done and the feudal- 
commercial system gives place to the liberty of 
labor hiring itself and owning its own capital, 
there will be an end to the chronic conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. 








FAINT NOT. 

What shall one do who is continually making good reso- 
lutions to lead a Christian life but who is as continually 
breaking them and falling into temptation, and who says 
to himself, ‘‘ There is no hope for me; it is of no use forme 
to try any more”? 

HE philosophic principle in respect to all ref- 
ormation is this: There is in man, constitu- 
tionally, over against every organ a restraining 
faculty which can be employed and depended on 
to oppose and hold its opposite in check. The 
human mind is made on the principle of a wheel; 
the spokes key in from the periphery to the hub, 
and each there meets another coming from the 
opposite direction. Thus, over against courage is 
caution; over against benevolence is destructive- 
ness and combativeness; over against fear is hope; 
over against every other feeling is its opposite. 
And no one feeling can exist if the opposite feeling 
is strongly excited. In our blind way we have 
empirically found that out in practice. A child is 
cross; make that child laugh, and you destroy the 
combativeness which makes him cross. Therefore 
the nurse makes faces, or places herself in a ridic- 
ulous attitude, and the child struggles against the 
sense of humor excited in it until at length it is 
compelled to yield and bursts into a laugh, and 
the combativeness is vanquished. This is the 
philosophy of physical punishments; they employ 
fear to drive out passion; one of the basilar mo- 
tives to expel another. An angry child strikes 
against a window pane, shivers it into fragments, 
and cuts his hand; the sight of the evil he has 
done and the pain and the blood sober him; the 
anger is driven out by fear. A whipping will 
sometimes accomplish the same result. It is gen- 
erally a poor way of accomplishing it, but it is 
often the best way that parents of little tact and 
few devices are able to command. 

The general law in all reformation is: Cultivate 
the virtue constitutionally opposed to your fail- 
ing; overcome evil with good. And this whether 
you are working out reformation in yourself or in 





others. It is just as true a principle for teachers 
and mothers, in the school and the household, as 
for individuals in self-culture. Do not sit at the 
hole out of which temptation comes, watching it 
and trying to drive it back into its hole again, but 
cultivate the opposite principle or tendency, and 
so aim to get rid of the temptation altogether. 

The applications of this principle are infinite. 
They are just as numerous as the varying tempera- 
ments and circumstances of men. It is impossible 
to tell an inquirer specifically what he ought to 
do without knowing him, his ancestry, his past 
history, his peculiar besetting sin, and the cirecum- 
stances which excite it. We can only illustrate 
the application of the principle by applying it, 
generically, to two or three classes of moral 
disease. 

For example: physical sins require physical 
remedies. Sins of the appetite and the passions 
can no more be cured by mere Bible-reading and 
prayer than sins of the affections by a blue-pill. 
They involve not only ethics, but dietetics. Ifa 
man says, ‘‘I resist the infirmity of my flesh—my 
appetite or my passions—but every now and then I 
am overcome and my prayers are without result,” 
his first step toward reform must be hygienic; 
bathing, more exercise, less food, or more food, 
or a different kind of food. What the specific 
hygienic treatment should be it is impossible to 
say without knowing the specific difficulty. But 
the rule is to develop strength in the body where 
it is weak, and where, through weakness, it falls. 

The immediate opposite of avarice is benevo- 
lence; and for developing benevolence there is no 
better method than the simple, mechanical, rigor- 
ous rule, to take one tenth of all one’s income and 
devote it to charitable uses. A man can bring 
himself to give a certain specified proportion of 
his earnings, weekly or monthly, who cannot by 
any force of mere resolution, or any prayers and 
vigils, make himself benevolent in feeling or rid 
himself of avaricious feelings. The tithe rule is a 
very poor one for a man of generous nature and 
impulses, unless he adopts it to restrain his over- 
generosity, and there are not many men who need 
to do that; butit is an admirable rule for men 
without natural ‘generosity. If rigorously, con- 
stantly and continually carried out, the man will 
find that, without his consciousness of its opera- 
tion, it will gradually but surely revolutionize his 
character, in respect to the fault of avarice, by 
building up the opposite virtue. 

The specific for temper depends upon what tbe 
temper is. It may be excessive combativeness; it 
may be excessive self-esteem; it may be mere ner- 
vous sensibility, a general nervous susceptibility, 
characteristic of a fine-fibered nature, quick as light 
in receiving an impression, and which thinks quick, 
feels quick, acts quick, wills quick, fights quick. 
In the latter form of temper there is no better re- 
cipe than the resolve: I will not speak when I am 
excited, not even if I have to bite my tongue off 
to keep it still. Nine times out of ten action on 
some such resolve will smother the dispjay of tem- 
per, and so gradually vanquish the temper itself. 
The mouth is to the passion like a draft-door to a 
stove: keep it open and you have a red-hot fire; 
shut it and the flame goes down. But along with 
this should be the cultivation of such habits of 
life as tend to quiet and calm the over-excited 
nerves. The tension must be diminished all along 
the line of life; haste and hurry and worry abun- 
doned, and repose of mind cultivated. 

One caution ought to be borne in mind by every 
one tormented by his continuous failures in well- 
doing—this, namely: that final victory generally 
only comes at the end of a long campaign. We 
all want to guillotine the ‘‘old man” at a blow; 
but we have to crucify him; and crucifixion almost 
always involves a lingering, protracted death. Of 
course you will break your good resolution ; but no 
one knew that half so well as the Lord did when 
you made it. Ifa man is convalescent, there will 
be some days bad and some good; but the doctor 
will not be discouraged, and will endeavor to 
make each period of remission a little longer. In 
a course of reformation which involves constitu- 
tional considerations, reform which consists in 
getting rid of the sin which dwells in bim by 
reason of the flesh, the patient may take courage, 
and hope if he succeeds in making the periods 
longer and longer that at length he will get per- 
fect self-control. 





NOTES. 


Dr. Bacon, in his discussion of the catechism ques- 
tion, arrives this week at the conclusion that while for 
Presbyterianism the question, How to have a new 
catechism, may be a difficult one, for Congregational- 
ism it isno more perplexing than the query, How to 
have a new hymn book. Miss Barr in another of her 
picturesque letters illuminates the convict system of 
Georgia, which is scarcely less horrible than the chain- 
gang practices described a fortnight since. Her allu- 
sion to the work of the Atlanta University will be 
read with special interest. One of the latest Boston 
inventions—and Boston is always inventing some- 
thing—is the Rev. R. R. Meredith’s Saturday Bible 
Class at the ParkjStreet Church, of which he is the 
pastor. Of this interesting feature of religious life in 
that city Mr. Wm. M. F. Round gives us a graphic 
sketch, with some hints which will be found suggestive 
as to the plan on which it is conducted. Our corre- 
spondent in Turkey sends us rather a discouraging 
picture of affairs in that country. His opportunities 
for knowing the facts in the case are ample, and spe- 
cial consideration may be attached to his conclusions. 
No one sbould fail to read Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller’s excellent sketch, “ Aunt Hitty on Charity” 
or profit by its suggestions. The Jesson that it incul- 
cates isa most timely one. Mr. Beecher’s sermon in- 
dicates the elements of Christ’s superiority over John, 
and enforces incidentally the doctrine of self-renun- 
ciation. In our review columns this week are editorial 
contributions from Prof. W. 8. Tyler of Amherst, the 
Rev. T. R. Slicer, Charles L. Norton, President 
Andrews of Marietfa College and others. Mrs. Gib- 
son’s story and Mr. Newton’s sermon lend variety 
and interest to the Young Folks Department. It is 
hoped that mothers especially will find the ten-min- 
ute sermons useful for Sunday afternoon reading to 
the children. 

The death of the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
has been commemorated in the Congregational Club 
of this city by the adoption of the following appropri- 
ate resolutions: 

Whereas, The wise providence of God bas removed to a 
better world our honored brother, the Rev. Joseph Parrish 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D., who has been justly called the Father 
of Congregationalism in New York city; aud 

Whereas, It seems eminently suitable that the Congrega- 
tional Club of New York and vicinity should record our deep 
obligation to the man who was a pioneer in the work which 
it now represents; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hold in deep respect the memory of our 
late brother as we recall his multifarious learning, his unceas- 
ing and prodigious activity and his intense passion to be of 
service to Christian learning, Christian liberty and the spirit- 
uality of the Church of Christ. 

Resolved, That the example he bas set before us of a broad 
brotherhood with all who love the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
merits our gratitude and imitation as members of our broth- 
erhood of churches. 

Resolved, That by the services which his sensitive and over- 
mastering patriotism impelled him to perform for his native 
country not only while he lived with us but also after he 
found it his duty to reside on the continent of Europe, he has 
deserved well not only of our Christian Churches but of the 
whole nation. 

Resolved, That as a Congregational Club we especially rec- 
ognize and record our deep respect for the great service he 
did for our brotherhood of churches as our pioneer and our 
leading representative forso many years, as the wise coun- 
selor of our churches, as a leaderin the organization and 
conduct of our benevolent societies, and by bis unwearied 
work through the press as an able and sound exponent and 
defender of Congregational principles. 

Resolved, That we convey to his widow and his children our 
hearty sympathy with them in the irreparable loss which 
they have suffered, and our assurance that his memory shall 
ever be held as dear and sacred as bis life was noble, devoted 
and true. 


The suggestion of Dr. Bacon that the week of prayer 
be changed from the first week in January to the last 
week in Lent meets with a good deal of favor. Lent 
bas been observed as a special season of prayer bya 
very large body of Christians from time immemorial, 
and in the minds of a large portion of the Church to- 
day it is consecrated by memories and usages which 
render it the sacred time in the church year. The 
week pow observed by our non-liturgical churches as 
a week of prayer, on the other hand, is a recent insti- 
tution, and was fixed upon forthe simple and arbi- 
trary reason that it was the beginning of the year. 
The matter of a change of time involves a surrender 
of nothing on our part, and would bring about the 
very valuable result of uniting all the Protestant 
churches in what ought to be the most impressive and 
fruitful season of church life. Any change which will 
emphasize by universal practice the essential unity of 
the Christian Church is worth a good deal of sacrifice, 
and when, as in this case, the result is secured without 
the surrender of even a time-honored usage it ought 
to be regarded as a happy opportunity, and im- 
proved as such. 


The funeral of Hon. Charles Hewitt, of Trenton, 
N. J., on the 6th inst., was an impressive demonstra- 
tiou, though entirely without official or spectacular 
display. Besides the long procession of carriages 
filled with personal friends and fellow-citizens of the 
deceased, a body of more than a thousand workmen, 
from the iron-works of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., came to 
look for the last time upon the face of one who had, 
through thirty years, not once disturbed the relations 
of mutual confidence, born of justice and sympathy, 
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between employer and employed. As they filed silent- 
ly by the coffin, some of them were observed to lean 
over it and kiss the forehead of the dead. Several hun- 
dred of these operators belonged to the great wire- 
mills which Mr. Hewitt had for many years personally 
managed; and it was a significant mark of their sin- 
cere sorrow that at their unanimous request the works 
were closed not merely on the day of his burial but 
for the whole time preceding that event and following 
his death—a sacrifice of several days’ wages which the 
owners would not have required of their workmen. 
As an engineer and inventor, as a public-spirited citi- 
zen, as an active and influential member of the Re- 
publican party, and as a trusted officer of the Episco- 
pal church, Mr. Hewitt has left a most honorable 
record; but not one or all of these claims to human 
praise can equal the merit involved in this unbroken 
harmony with his employees. We are glad to make 
public mention of such a history, and glad to believe 
that such instances are more common than tramps, 
demagogues and doctrinaires pretend. 





The General Association of St. Louis has unani- 
mously admitted to its membership the delegates 
from the Second Baptist Church of St. Louis. A 
committee was appointed to confer with the delegates 
to which they declared that the church neither in- 
vited nor authorized an invitation to Dr. Eliot to join 
in the communion; and that it regrets if anything 
was done or said in the joint service with the Jews 
‘‘ which offends any brother or brethren.” The state- 
ment of the delegates as published contains the fur- 
ther somewhat extraordinary statement that: 

“Said church most emphatically denies that it was the 

purpose or intention by or in said service to abate or sur- 
render any part or portion of their distinctive faith or 
practice as Baptists, and does most heartily repudiate and 
disown any part or portion of said service from which any 
inference that they had so abated or intended toabate any 
part or portion of their faith and practice might be justly or 
legitimately drawn.” 
To us, as outsiders, this repudiation in the name of 
the church appears rather unnecessarily humble. At 
all events, if ratified by the church, or even if ac- 
quiesced in, it may be considered as satisfactomly 
establishing the fact that the church is neither Jewish, 
Unitarian nor open-communion. The labor of this 
mountain was very painful and protracted for so 
very small a mouse. 


The course of the Hayden trial in Connecticut is 
suggestive as indicating how largely science may in 
future enter into all departments of life. The evi- 
dence in this case is purely circumste ntial and is based 
almost entirely upon chemical processes. Experts 
and lawyers have spent days in discussing the differ- 
ent crystallizations of arsenic, and the arsenic found 
in the stomach of the murdered girl has been sub- 
jected to every test which science has yet discovered, 
in order, if possible, to establish its indentity with a 
quantity of the same drug found on the premises of 
the accused. It is doubtful whether the popular faith 
in science is strong enough yet to secure verdicts from 
juries by scientific demonstrations purely, but the 
time may come when the most astute murderer will 
forge around himself a chain of evidence impalpable 
as air but as uniform and unswervable as the action 
of natural laws. 


Our readers who live in Brooklyn ought not to miss 
the excellent opportunity for self-culture provided 
by the art lectures of Prof. J. Leonard Corning now 
in course of delivery at the Art Rooms and Westmin- 
ster Church in that city. On Thursday evenings Prof. 
Corning lectures in the former and on Mondays at the 
latter place. The lectures are entitled: “ Athens; its 
Glory and its Ruins;’’ ‘‘ Phidias, the Great Master of 
Grecian Sculpture;” “Michael Angelo: Art under the 
Medici;” ‘‘ Raphael: the Golden Age of Painting ;” 
“The Lost Masterpieces of the Ages;” ‘ Christianity 
and Paganism in Art.” They are illustrated with fine 
stereoscopic views collected by the lecturer during a 
several years’ residence in Europe. It will be recol- 
lected that Prof. Corning delivered a series of lectures 
last year, though not then with the admirable facili- 
ties for illustration which he has now at hand. 


Harvard College is to be congratulated on the re- 
ceipt of the largest bequest in its history, one which 
will amount, all told, to something like half a million 
of dollars. The generous testator is the late Walter 
Hastings of Boston; who gives substantially from 
$200,000 to 250,000 for the erection of a new college hall 
in memory of his father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather, all of whom were Harvard graduates, 
and the remainder of his estate, after certain life 
trusts shall have been discharged, for a Walter Hast- 
ings fund, the income of which is to be expended at 
the discretion of the President and Fellows. He sug- 
gests that it be used for the benefit of students who 
are sons of American parents in indigent circum- 
stances. 


The papers which intend to charge Mr. Beecher 
with having come out as a Universalist, on the 
strength of secular reports of last Sunday’s sermon, 
had better be quick about it; they may not have a 
chance after the sermon is published in full in next 
week’s Christian Union. 


Thanksgiving on the 27th of November. 





LEAF-LORE. 
By Mrs. MaGGre B. PEEKE. 


HAT are ye saying, 
Poor, withered, brown leaves, 
In your pitiful way 
This bleak autumn day ? 
Your voice is of sadness as when a soul grieves, 
Or perchance ye are praying. 


Evermore shifting, 
What is it ye seek ? 
A soft, beautiful place, 
To rest from life’s chase, 
Where the grass, its pale fingers clasped meek, 
Will in spring be uplifting ? 


Can ye be dreaming 
Of days long ago, 
When ye played with the breeze 
As it passed through the trees 
And thought it the sweetest breeze ever did blow, 
While the sunlight was beaming # 


Or are ye forgetting 
All the beauty of spring, 
With the soft-falling showers 
And the tender-eyed flowers, 
And the birds that among ye did sing 
From the rise of the sun till its setting? 


What are ye saying 
Of glorious tintings 
That came at the last, 
Worth more than the Past 
With its tender young dreams? Do ye call them mere 
hintings 
Of beauty that’s only delaying? 


Slowly moved the leaves together 
With a rustling, whispering sound, 
Till they stood in serried ranks, 
Like an army, on the ground, 
Dressed in russet trimmed with scarlet, 
Waving flags of gold around. 
Then I saw they all addressed me, 
And the rustling that I heard 
Was the mingling of their voices, 
Like a far-off woodland bird, 
Telling me their precious secrets 
Till my heart within was stirred. 


‘* We are ceaselessly praying. 
North Wind, O hear us! 
Evermore blow 
Till you bring us the snow 
To cover us warm while we in the dust 
Our heads must be laying. 


“ And then we'll be dreaming 
Of baby-leaves frail 
To come in our place 
With their beauty and grace 
And shake down their shadows on hillside and dale, 
eLike soft laces seeming, 


‘* While we shall be lying 
At rest in the peace 
Which comes from the thought 
That vur lives had been fraught 
With blessing to earth, and should cease 
Not because of our dying.” 








HOW TO HAVE A NEW CATECHISM. 
By Lzonarp Bacon, D.D. 

HE suggestion that the Congregational churches 

ought to have a new and more denominational 
Catechism leads us back, by a natural association of 
thought, to a time when the Westminster Associa- 
tion of Divines had not yet made the “‘ Shorter Cate- 
chism.” Some minds, I imagine, can only by a great 
effort form the conception of an age so remote and so 
benighted as any age must have been that had not 
been taught out of that venerable formulary. But the. 
historic fact is that the Congregationalism of New 
| England is older than the Westminster Assembly, and 
had catechisms of its own before the Westminster 
Catechisms were heard of. ‘Few pastors of man- 
kind,” says Cotton Mather concerning that early age, 
‘fever took such pains at catechising as have been 
taken by our New-English divines.” And by way of 
proof he adds, ‘‘ Let any man living read the most 
judicious and elaborate catechisms published—a lesser 
and a larger by Mr. Norton, a lesser and a larger by 
Mr. Mather, several by Mr. Cotton, one by Mr. Daven- 





} port, one by Mr. Stone, one by Mr. Norris, one by Mr. 


Noyes, one by Mr. Fisk, several by Mr. Eliot, one by 
Mr. Seaborn Cotton, a large one by Mr. Fitch—~and 
say whether true divinity were ever better handled.” 
For the benefit of readers not familiar with the early 
period of New England history I may say that all 
these names are names of eminent men in the first 
generation—men who came out of old England to lay 
foundations here in the wilderness, and that the 
youngest of them was James Fitch, the first pastor of 
Norwich. 

Early as those catechisms were made, some of them 
certainly (for example, that for the Norwich church) 
were of later date than that which bears the name of 
the Westminster Assembly. The one ascribed by 
Mather to ‘‘ Mr. Davenport” was first printed in Lon- 
don eleven years after the publication of the West- 
minster Catechism, and was described on the title 
page as ‘‘ A Catechism Containing the Chief Heads of 
the Christian Religion: Published at the desire and 
for the use of the Church of Christ at New Haven; 
By John Davenport, Pastor, and William Hooke, 
Teacher.” Yet it must have been used, we know not 
how many years, before it was printed; for Davenport 
and Hooke were colleagues as pastor and teacher only 
from 1644 to 1656, when Hooke returned to England. 
We may safely assume that the printing of it in 
London, two or three years after his return, was 
effected through his friendly aid; for it is on record 
that he remembered kindly the New Haven church. 

Now why was it that the churches of New England 
in that primitive age had so many different catechisms? 
Why was it that the Westminster Catechism did not 
immediately supersede all others? Why did Mr. 
Hooke, after his going back to England, take pains to 
print the New Haven Catechism ‘at the desire and for 
the use of the church” which he had served in New 
England? Why did he not prefer to send over (and 
why did the church not prefer to receive) a supply of 
that excellent summary, the Assembly’s Catechism? 

The answer to such questions is that the churches 
of New England were in those days purely Congrega- 
tional, and knew the meaning of that word. As Con- 
gregationalists, they had no prejudice in favor of 
anything that came from the Westminster Assembly— 
a body which was convened for the one purpose of 
preparing standards of doctrine, forms of catechising, 
methods of worship and a system of government for 
a national church, and which from its first breath to 
its last never ceased to protest against a toleration of 
Congregational or other voluntary and separating 
churches, Till after the restoration of the old Episco- 
pal government and the old forms of worship in the 
Church of England, the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
seems to have found no great favor in the churches of 
New England. Their ‘‘ way,” as it was called, found 
so little favor in the Parliament’s Assembly of Divines 
that, for a time, they were naturally inclined to think 
their own catechisms better than the one which had 
been prepared with the intention of compelling the 
churches to use it. 

John Cotton, of the First Church in Boston, has 
just been mentioned as the author of ‘‘ several” cate- 
chisms. In his ‘‘Modest and Clear Answer to Mr. 
Ball’s Discourse of Set Forms of Prayer,” published 
(1642) before the Westminster Assembly began its 
work, he had expressed an opinion about ‘‘ set forms ” 
of catechism also; nor did he omit to declare his judg- 
ment concerning ‘set forms” of Confession of faith. 
Referring to ‘‘ the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ 
(Heb. vi., 1, 2), he says: 

“ The Aposties name the heads of their Catechism, but nei- 
ther propound the questions nor answers then in use; an 
evident argument they never meant to bind churches to set 
forms of Catechism. The excellent and necessary use of 
catechising young men and novices we willingly acknowl- 
edge ; but little benefit have we seen reaped from set forms 
of questions and answers devised by one church and imposed 
by necessity upon another. The like may be said of forms of 
Confessions. When a church is suspected and slandered with 
corrupt and unsound doctrine, they have a call from God to 
set forth a public confession of their faith ; but to prescribe 
the same, as the confession of the faith of that church, to 
their posterity ; or to prescribe the confession of one church 
to bea form and pattern unto others; sad experience hath 
showed what a snare it hath been to both.”’ ‘“ Hanbury’s 
Historical Memorials,” ti., 162. 

The principle enunciated by Cotton was what pro- 
duced that multiplicity of catechisms in the first age 
of New England. Every church was to have its own 
catechism, the work of its own ministry. A catechism 
imposed upon a church by any outside authority 
(whether of the civil government or of ‘‘ the denom- 
ination ’) was as much to be protested against as an 
imposed confession of faith or an imposed form of 
prayer. But after the restoration, when that notorious 


profligate Charles II., whose daily life was an outrage 
on all morality and decency, had come into his father’s 
place as Supreme Head on earth of the Church of 
England, and the Westminster Assembly party were 
no longer dangerous to Congregationalism, and espe- 
cially after the revolution of 1688 and the Act of Tol- 





eration, when the hope of reforming the Church 
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of England according to the Presbyterian ideal had 
peen extinguished, the manifest excellence of the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism began to overcome 
whatever prejudice may have opposed it, and gradu- 
ally the churches, not by any denominational decree 
but one by one, accepted it as the best and most con- 
venient manual for catechetical instruction. Not by any 
vote of conference or of council, nor by any planned 
and combined endeavor, but quietly and silently, the 
many catechisms so exultingly referred to by Cotton 
Mather went out of use and were forgotten. 

We have then a simple answer to the question ‘* How 
to have a new Catechism.” 
Congregationalism, and let any church dissatisfied with 
the catechism which it now uses(or perhaps doesn’t use) 
try to make or to find a better one. Let any pastor (I 
do not say any temporary or stated supply), endeavor- 
ing to indoctrinate the young people of his own flock, 
form for their use, if he can, a series of questions and 
answers better suited to the present state of theolog- 
ical knowledge and controversy than the one which 
came into use two hundred years ago. He may do that, 
as others have done it in former generations, without 
denouncing the old catechism or putting contempt upon 
it. He may do it without raising, necessurily, any 
suspicion of his own doctrinal soundness. He may 
try to frame such questions and answers as shall best 
train his catechumens into a systematic knowledge and 
settled belief of the essential things in Christian the- 
ology, hoping thus to arm them against cither the 
oppositions of science, falsely so-called, or the delu- 
sions of unintelligent tradition. If he shall succeed 
in such an endeavor he will have done a good work 
for his own church, and perhaps for many other 
churches. 

But let him not think that the making of a good 
catechism is an easy task. I began an experiment in 
that direction once, after many years of pastoral 
service, and my opinion is that it would be easier to 
write a very respectable system of theology than to 
make an entirely satisfactory catechism. But that is 
no reason why a faithful pastor, if convinced that the 
old Shorter Catechism is not the thing for these times, 
should not do his best to diaw up such a series of 
qnestions and answers as will enable him to train his 
congregation into a well defined knowledge of ‘‘ what 
man is to believe concerning God and what duty God 
requires of man,” and so into a clear consciousness of 
‘the chief end” for which man was created. Let 
him try, and then let him try again. Many such ex- 
periments must be made by many a pastor— rival 
‘satechisms, perhaps, will be urged upon the churches 
by competing publishers, each crying with a loud voice 
** Get the best ’—till at last the really best shall outlive 
all competition; and, by ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” 
the twentieth century shall have a catechism of its 
own as well adapted to its need as the old Shorter Cate- 
chism was to the need of the churches two hundred 
years ago. 

I say, then, that ‘‘ How to have a new catechism,” 
may be a difficult problem for Presbyterianism, or for 
any other organized denominationalism; but for Con- 
gregationalism it is a problem of tne same sort as 
‘* How to have a new hymn-book.” 


THE GEORGIA CONVICT SYSTEM. 


By LILLIE FE. BARR. 





t AVING in a previous letter written of the atroc- 
Z ities perpetrated in the Georgian chain-gang, 
I now supplement it by an account of a visit I paid to 
the Dade coal mines, which are worked by convicts. 
Through the courtesy of Ex-Governor Brown I re- 
ceived a pass which not only gave me free transporta- 
tion, but also many courtesies and privileges relating 
to the object of my visit. I took the Chattanooga train 
at six o’clock one very wet morning, but I had pleasant 
company. Among the party were Senator Williams 
and General Philips, and the latter pointed out the 
various battle-fields as we passed them, and told in 
glowing or pathetic language their stories of victory 
or defeat. Lookout Mountain was hid in driving 
clouds and mist, but at Altourney Pass General Philips 
pointed out the spot where he had seen a little bare- 
footed girl of fifteen praying beside a wounded soldier, 
and yet surrounded by swearing troops, drunken with 
whisky and success. 

At Shell Mound (a small wayside station, so called 
because built upon a mound of shells, though how they 
they came there is a question) Governor Brown had 
ordered an engine from the mines to meet me, and as 
the rain was fast and furious I got into the engine- 
house and rode with the engineer. But even in a rain- 
storm the scenery was magnificent, perhaps all the 
more so for the air of mystery that surrounded every- 
thing. The mountains were densely wooded and the 
valleys dotted over with log huts, but the whole, coun- 
try had a new, frontier look. By the time we reached 
Coal City the storm was over. lhad now to accept the 
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limited accommodations ofa very narrow gauge, and, 
indeed, had only a common coal-car, with a plank laid 
across it for a seat, in which to ascend the mountain. 
The mines are on the top of the mountain, and are 
known as Camp No. 1. I found when I arrived there 
a delicious dinner waiting for me, and a most com- 
fortable room with a great blazing coal fire. 

The next morning, accompanied by the ladies of Mrs. 
Wells’s family, my kind entertainer, and under the 
protection of Captain Rease, I went to visit the 
stockade and the mines. The stockade covers about 
an acre of ground, and is fenced with great rails fifteen 
feet high. The gates are guarded by bloodhounds, in 
addition to the regular number of armed men. The 
houses in which the convicts sleep are built of logs 
with apertures of about an inch wide between them. 
The logs stand perpendicular, not laid in the usual 
horizontal fashion, and none but those who have 
lived in log houses can understand what a difference 
this makes. The southern log house, made of. hori- 
zontal logs well closed, with shelving verandahs and 
creeping vines, is a lovely home, and would to most 
southern men, black or white, have pleasant associa- 
tions. The huts made of upright logs would suggest 
nothing but the calaboose and the slave or cattle 
pen. 

The room of this convict house is about one hundred 
feet long, and the doors and windows are of grated 
iron. They have no bed-steads; a shelf, the length of 
aman and raised a few feet from the floor, answers 
that purpose. The filthy condition of the wretched 
beds on these shelves is beyond description, but when 
I tell you that the miners sleep in the clothes in which 
they work you may understand something of their 
state. Indeed as faras cleanliness and comfort are con- 
cerned a hole in the coal seam would be preferable. 
At the foot of each shelf is a chain to which, at night, 
the chain which the convict wears is fastened. Chains, 
even in the deepest sleep, are indeed bitter captivity. 
The floors of this stockade are also of logs, and there is 
the usual opening between them except under the 
beds, where it is boarded; but [ cannot see what great 
comfort is gained in this partial flooring, ‘because the 
whole stockade is raised nearly three feet from the 
ground, and the keen freezing mountain winds find 
entrances through the whole center of the floor. In 
the winter months this place, though boasting of five 
stoves, must be a cold hell. 

The hospital is a small room built on the same plan, 
excepting that the whole floor is boarded, but as the 
walls freely admit the blasts on every side the patient 
must shiver in continual fierce draughts. In the hos- 
pital I saw one white man who had been sent here for 
the murder of a Negro, and who a few weeks ago had 
been severely flogged for trying to murder another 
Negro in the mine. I had a long and interesting talk 
with him. The man was simply a monomaniac with re- 
gard to Negroes. Singular as it may seem, his chief 
trouble was—not his chain or loss of freedom or his 
hard toil—that he had to wear the same clothing and 
eat the same food as Negroes. Besides this, he said, he 
had nothing to complain of. He was very well treated. 

There are sixty acres of ground under cultivation as 
a garden for the convicts, and there is also an orchard 
of apple and peach trees; they have therefore plenty of 
vegetables and also bread and bacon. The entrance 
into the mines is from the side of the mountain. We 
sat down on some blankets laid on the bottom of a 
coal-car and were drawn by a mule for abdut two miles 
into the mountain. This mule was driven by a con- 
vict now just fifteen years old and who has been here 
for five years. Oh Christian fathers and mothers with 
little lads around you, think of this poor child sent 
here at ten years old for burglary, and for forty years! 
Who was the judge that dared to pass such an iniqui- 
tous sentence? Has he ever dared since to say, ‘‘ For- 
give me my trespasses’’? 

After riding about two miles we had to get out and 
walk. It was quite dark, the avenue was terribly low, 
we could not stand upright, and had to grope along 
holding our lamps close to the wet coal that strewed 
the way; a dark, low, wet avenue that made one 
think of Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow of Death, es- 
pecially as every few minutes a miner with a dim red 
light crossed the path, and there mingled with the 
dull thud of the hammers and picks the constant fear- 
ful clanking of chains. In the heavy atmosphere, too, 
every sound took a new terror, and the horror of the 
whole situation was intensified to me a thousandfold 
by the scuttling and scurrying of the mine rats, who I 
fancied looked at me with eyes uncannily knowing. 

After travelling in this way forty or fifty yards a 
strange, depressing silence fell on the whole party. I 
felt as if I never could speak again. Suddenly a wild, 
pitiful voice began singing. The key was so plaintive 
that every note might have been a tear. I stood still 
to listen— 

* I’m in trouble, Lord Jesus! 
I’m in trouble, Lord!” 


What a wail! What a cry that was! Out of the 





depths of the earth that complaint must have startled 
the ear of Infinity and touched the heart of Christ. I 
leaned against the black walls and sobbed! Surely in 
some sacred, secret way of God that broken heart was 
comforted ! 

The furnaces which supply the mime with fresh air 
are in their way an equally horrible place. From one 
immense furnace tongues of fire four feet high leaped 
up continually, and standing near by, leaning on great 
fire-irons, stood a man with chains on both legs, and 
the most dour, dogged, despairing face it is possible 
to imagine. He never moved; he never turned his 
eyes on us; he looked as if he might have stood there 
in grey, stony misery for thousands of years. ‘ Oh 
Christ!” I whispered, ‘‘ how long till thou come again? 
Here are spirits bound in prison whom only thy love 
can help.”” Soon after we met another convict double 
shackled, of the name of Bearfield. ‘‘ Never,” said 
Captain Evans, the superintendent of the mines— 
‘‘never since Georgia has had a penitentiary has it 
been without a representative from this family. Only 
once since he came here has he shown the faintest 
trace of sorrow, and that was a year ago when I gave 
him a letter announcing the death of his wife. For a 
little time he was quite broken down, and sobbed as if 
his heart would break.’’ He had loved his wife pas- 
sionately, and he had some qualities which in other 
circumstances would have commanded respect. Some- 
how there are terrible mistakes made in life and with 
life. Bearfield had been born to a heritage of crime, 
and might well cry out, ‘‘ From our fathers cometh 
our misery.” 

The next day we visited the coke furnaces, seven in 
number. This part of the work is known as Camp No. 
3. The coal is pushed into the furnaces by con- 
victs. Each car holds two tons or more, and there 
are seven men to a car. At Castle Rock Camp No. 
3 is stationed. Castle Rock rises sheer seven hun- 
dred feet; but there is a double railroad upit. We 
got into an empty car at the foot, and they started a 
full one from the top which drew us up in a minute 
and a half. Coming down we stood on the outside of 
the full car; it took us just one minute to descend. At 
all these camps the living arrangements were the same 
as I have described at Camp No. 1. 

I am not going to discuss so grave a subject as the 
relations of crime and punishment; but any one can 
see that there ought to be a distinction made between 
the punishment of professional thieves and murderers 
and the punishment of occasional and ignorant offend- 
ers. Surely, also, the law ought to care more for per- 
sons than for things; yet here is a child of ten years 
for an attempt to steal sent to chains and hard labor 
for forty years, while the white man who kills one 
Negro, and would kill any number willingly, has a far 
lighter punishment. Then in regard to the chaining 
of men, women and children together in the streets of 
towns and villages, is there any language strong 
enough to condemn it? Setting aside its cruelty and 
injustice, it is so indecent that every respectable citi- 
zen ought to demand its instant abolition. Besides, 
there is no doubt that the chain-gang laws and the 
laws regarding convicts were made with special refer- 
ence to the Negroes. No such laws would ever have 
been made if it had been certain that white men and 
women would be the class most likely to feel their 
cruelty. 

The enormities cf the system have been fully made 
known in all their shameful details this summer by the 
reports of the teachers that the Atlanta Colored Uni- 
versity has sent throughout the State. Before closing 
this letter let me give you some idea of the vast work 
that this great mission is doing. This past summer 
one hundred and twenty-five scholars of the University 
(but not yet graduates) have been out teaching in the 
State schools. All the principal places in the colored 
schools of Savannah, Columbus, Macon, Augusta, etc., 
are filled by its graduates. It has about 140 boarders 
and an average of 240 scholars, including the day 
scholars who reside in Atlanta. There have been fifty- 
eight graduates from its halls, one of whom, Henry O. 
Flipper, whose entry at West Point met with such 
opposition, was from its freshman class. Perhaps 
those who have never thought of the youth since will 
be glad to know that he is now a lieutenant of colored 
cavalry in the Indian Territory. This University is 
one of the great mission works of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, and when we consider, that pupils 
from Georgia, Alabama, Florida and North and South 
Carolina come to it we may form some idea of its 
widespread influence. The State now aids it with 
$8,000 a year, and Mr. W. H. Wilcox, the Trustee of 
the Stone estate, after a visit to it last year was so 
impressed with the magnitude and importance of its 
labors that he promised it a donation of $50,000. 

Storrs School, under the same managing society, is 
preparatory to the University. It was in this school 
that Richard R. Wright furnished Whittier with the 
incident of a fine poem. The story is this: General 
Howard (editor of the ‘Advance”) when visiting 
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Storrs School asked the children what he should tell 
their Northern friends about them. ‘Tell them we 
are rising, sir,” said a little very black lad, with eager 
enthusiasm; and the General was so pleased with the 
answer that he sent it to Whittier. I am glad to say 
the lad kept the promise of his youth. He passed 
through Storrs, graduated from the University, and 
was last year the chief instrument in getting together 
the State Teachers’ Convention. 

Indeed, the University is the pride of the colored 
people of Atlanta. No matter what the tenor of their 
conversation it is sure to be part and parcel of it. The 
other day I heard one of its scholars thus sarcastically 
reproved by an old black man who probably thought 
he would have used its privileges better. He had evi- 
dently loaned a hatchet to his neighbor’s son, for he 
was calling across the fence: 

** Look hyar, boy, you goes ter school, don’t yer?” 

‘¢¥ea, sir.” ° 

‘* Gitten eddykashun, ain't yer?” 

“Fea, sir.” 

‘* Larning ‘rithmetick and figgerin’ on a slate, eh?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

*“Wall, it don’t take two whole days at the Univar- 
sity to make an hour, do it?” 

“Whe, no!” 

“You was gwine ter bring dat hatchet back in an 
hour, wasn’t yer?” 

«s Yes.” 

‘* An’ it’s bin two days since you borrowed it. Now, 
what good’s eddykashun gwine ter do you when it 
can’t tell how long it takes to fotch back a hatchet?” 

ATLANTA, Ga. 








A BOSTON BIBLE CLASS. 
By Wm. M. F. Rounp. 


WO or three Saturdays ago, as I was walking 

down Tremont Street at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, I saw a crowd about the door of the Park 
Street Church Lecture-Room. A crowd is sometimes 
a whirlpool: to go near it is to be drawnin. Itisa 
thing having the strength of the maelstrom—the mag- 
netism of the serpent. Some people are extremely 
sensitive to the influences of a crowd—and I am one of 
them. I could not resist that crowd about the door of 
the Park Street vestry, even had I made the effort; 
which I did not. 

It was an intensely respectable crowd. Boston 
crowds generally are, except some political crowds 
made up of followers of him whose name shall be 
nameless in this article. The young men looked ear- 
nest and promising, the old men looked solid and as if 
they would have no difficulty in getting checks cashed or 
notes discounted. It is surprising what a difference it 
makes in a man’s manner if he has a good bank ac- 
count. The women were not handsome, as a rule, and 
as far as my masculine judgment goes they didn’t seem 
to me to wear fine bonnets. I won’t be certain as to 
the bonnets—but of this I am sure: a very large propor- 
tion of them wore spectacles. A few of them were 
gray and motherly, not a few were solid and matronly, 
and there were a tew gushing girls among them; young 
misses just in the alphabet of culture. Men and 
women alike carried “‘ limp” Bibles, and there was a 
sprinkling of ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” in the crowd. I in- 
quired where I was, and learned that I was waiting 
for the doors to open for Mr. Meredith’s Bible Class. 

I had heard of the Rev. R. R. Meredith—of his sailor 
life, his conversion, his struggle for culture, his hard 
work in the ministry and of his devotion to Sunday- 
School work. I had heard of him also as a man who 
was educated in the grand school for Christian 
workers—the Methodist Church. There he perhaps 
added something to his inborn enthusiasm—and there 
perhaps he would have remained, a blessing to the de- 
nomination, had he not been driven out of it, as many 
a good man has, by the béte noire of itinerancy. I 
had heard of Mr. Meredith’s Bible Class and read his 
clear and forcible expositions of the International 
Lessons, and now I should see the man. I was in a 
severely critical mood; a mood that always arises when 
I see a crowd led by a man, without seeing the man. 

The Park Street lecture-room was packed. People 
stood up about the doors. It was hot and uncomfort- 
able. Like the old Park Street theology, there was a 
good deal of the grave about the place. It looked out 
into a cemetery. The room was low and stuffy, and 
the photographic portraits of discharged pastors were 
most depressing objects to look upon. We thought 
the singing would enliven the meeting somewhat, but 
under the leadership of a man who played his hymns 
like dirges it wasn’t very cheerful. I had just made 
up my mind to leave, when Mr. Meredith appeared. 

Mr. Meredith has the height, and size, and presence 
of a leader. He has the voice of a leader also; but 
not too loud a voice, and one well under control. He 
gave out a hymn, and the people did better at singing 
it. The man at the piano caught something of Mr. 
Meredith’s spirit and started it along at a better pace. 





Then there was a prayer. Brief, earnest, simple was 
the prayer. Then a statement of the aim and object 
of these Bible classes. Then the contribution boxes, 
which seemed to do pretty well, but which with long 
and unwieldy handles and tremendous coin receptacles 
seemed rather aggressive. When the box wasn’t un- 
der one’s nose the handle was likely to be in one’s eye. 
After the contribution boxes came the lesson. 

The subject was ‘‘ The Priesthood of Christ.” Sharp, 
simple, direct questions and equally simple and 
entirely relevant answers insisted upon. It was won- 
derful how the conductor kept the meeting in hand. 
There might have risen angry discussions at any time, 
but Mr. Meredith checked them in their first stages. 
When he felt his audience drifting away from the sub- 
ject he would switch it back as easily as a railroad 
switchman puts his trains aright. There are teachers’ 
meetings and superintendents’ meetings and adult 
Bible classes all over the country, and the principles 
of Mr. Meredith’s success, as taken from his own lips, 
may be of some use to them; so, as they are few and 
brief, I will give them here as I had them from Mr. 
Meredith : 

1. I give the broadest possible invitation to every- 
body who wants to study the Bible. This secures 
numbers, which are necessary to interest. 

2. L assume at the outset that the book studied is 
the word of God. That is why we study it. 

3. Linvite and urge most perfect freedom in asking 
and answering questions; the nearer the class can be 
brought to a conversation, and the farther it can be re- 
moved from a lecture, the more interesting and suc- 
cessful it will be. 

4. There can be no wrangling or debate. All ques- 
tions and answers must be addressed to the conductor, 
as to the moderator in a deliberative assembly. 

‘* These,” said Mr. Meredith, ‘‘ are all my reliance in 
the management of the class.” I asked him what he did 
when a posing question came up. ‘If it is relevant I 
give it to the class to answer, or, if I can, answer it 
myself. If it is not relevant, I simply say I can’t 
attend to it. I say, ‘ Brother, there’s enough in the 
lesson for us to attend to, and you must look for an 
answer to your question eleswhere.’ We don’t neces- 
sarily answer all questions, and to avoid the charge of 
not being fair I state at the outset that we are students 
merely, and don’t undertake to settle anything.” 

These few principles Mr. Meredith carries into his 
lessons, but he carries something more, and some- 
thing quite as necessary: he carries into them a full 
consecration to his work, plenty of study, and faith 
in the God whose word he teaches. 








RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN TURKEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
E are having just now a practical illustration of 
the religious liberty proclaimed by the Con- 
gress of Berlin at the earnest request of the Turkish 
Government, which excited so much enthusiasm 
among the friends of Turkey in the United States. 

There is but one missionary to the Turks now in 

Constantinople—the Rev. Dr. Koelle, of the English 
Church Missionary Society. Some days ago he was 
arrested in the street by the police and brought be- 
fore the Minister of Police, who detained him some six 
hours and seized all papers found upon him, in flagrant 
violation of the capitulations. These papers were a 
Turkish translation of a part of the English Prayer 
Book and of a tract on ‘‘ Christ the Word.”’ He had 
in his employ a learned Turk, who assisted him in per- 
fecting the Turkish of these translations. This man 
was summarily arrested, tried for this offense, and 
sent to prison. It is expected that Dr. Koelle will be 
expelled from the country, although he has created no 
disturbance of any kind but has been chiefly engaged 
in preparing books on Christianity in the Turkish 
language. Other Turks have also been arrested on 
suspicion, and other missionaries are constantly sur- 
rounded by spies. A Turkish woman has been impris- 
oned for receiving Christian instruction, and Turkish 
boys prevented from attending Christian schools. 
- The Minister of Police who is engaged in this work 
is Hafiz Pacha, who is well known for his connec- 
tion with the Bulgarian massacres. He is one of those 
whose punishment was demanded by Lord Derby in his 
famous despatch. The other one mentioned was Cher- 
ket Pacha, who is now in command of the Turkish 
army in Thessaly. The Turkish Government no doubt 
did well in refusing to punish these men, because they 
only did what they were ordered to do; but it is quite 
another thing to appoint them to these responsible 
positions in defiance of the English Government. 

The whole spirit of the present administration is 
fanatical and retrograde. The ultra-Mussulman party 
is in the ascendent, and there has been nothing more 
significant in the later history of Turkey than the 
manifesto of the Ulema, which was accepted by the 
Sultan as the basis of his action in the dismissal of 
the late Grand Vizier, Khaireddin Pacha. This docu- 
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ment plainly asserted the purely Mohammedan charac- 
ter of the government—that the Sultan ruled not as a 
civil raler but as Caliph; that he was bound by the 
Sheraat, or sacred law, and could not divest himself 
of any part of his absolute and limited power. He oc- 
cupies the same position in Turkey that the late Pope 
claimed in Italy. It will be seen at once that any 
equality between Christians and Mohammedans is ab- 
solutely impossible under such a government. A 
Christian may be tolerated but he can have no rights, 
and this is the spirit which now controls the govern- 
ment. 

The reforms of which we hear so much and see so 
little are purely administrative in their character, and 
have nothing to do with the emancipation of the Chris- 
tians. They are designed only to increase the revenue 
and consolidate the power of the government as a Mo- 
hammedan government. If they are ever executed no 
doubt they will be of advantage to the Christians as 
well as the Turks; for any form of government which 
secured peace and tranquillity would be better than the 
anarchy which now prevails; but they are not designed 
to improve the relative position of the Christians. 
The only change which has been made thus far in the 
line of reform has been the appointment of a very large 
number of new officials, and special pains appear to 
have been taken to make it plain that the offices belong 
by right to the Turks. 

Whatever of liberty there may be in Turkey there is 
no liberty for a Christian to claim equality with a Mo- 
hammedan, and there is no liberty for a Mohammedan 
to become a Christian. Lest I should seem to misrep- 
resent the spirit of the Turks in this matter I will iet 
them speak for themselves. The most liberal Turkish 
newspaper in Constantinople is the “ Djeridié Hava- 
dis.”” This paper discussed yesterday the case of the 
Turk of whom I have already spoken, whose only 
offense was that he corrected Dr. Koelle’s manuscripts. 
He was in the employ of the government, but had re- 
ceived only two months’ pay during the last two 
years, and did this work during his spare hours to 
obtain the means in an honest way of supporting his 
family. This is a literal translation of the article: 

“Ahmed Effendi’s detestable conduct having become 
known to the depository of the Sacred Law, and having been 
convicted on his own confession, this wretched man has been 
sent to the police to undergo the chastisement which he has 
merited. The abject author of this act of profanation has 
been drawn ioto his sin by Satan and by his own evil heart, 
and has thus dared to commit a sacrilege by which he is con 
demned to the curse of heaven and to eternal torture. The 
wretched criminal to exculpate himself from his abominable 
sin pretends that he was driven to it by want. But we de- 
mand that the miserable creature may receive an overwhelm- 
ing punishment so that he may, by his example, deter others 
from selling their religion for a few pence.” 

The same paper excuses the massacre of the English 
embassy at Cabul on the ground that ‘‘ injurious books” 
were introduced into the country under cover of the 
embassy for proselytizing purposes, and that those 
books roused the fanaticism of the people. As there 
is no foundation for this story, it must have been in- 
vented to exert an influence on the Turks at Constan- 
tinople. 

There is no reason why any one should misunder- 
stand the position of the Turkish Government on this 
subject, for it has never made any secret of its princi- 
ples. It has never yielded anything on this point ex- 
cept in the promise made by Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid to 
Lora Stratford, that the death penalty should not be 
inflicted upon renegades. It has sometimes shown 
as little vigor in executing the laws on this subject as 
it has in carrying out other laws, but whenever it has 
taken the matter up its action has been invariable and 
unmistakable. At the close of the vigorous persecu- 
tion in 1866 Aali Pacha wrote to Lord Russell that the 
Turkish Government would never tolerate any effort 
to convert Mohammedans to Christianity. In 1875 the 
deputation from the Evangelical Alliance was even re- 
fused a hearing. The decision of the government was 
so well understood in England that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society gave up its mission to the Turks two 
years ago, and Dr. Koelle remains here on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

It was hoped that the experience of the war and the 
necessity which Turkey is under of seeking aid from 
Europe would lead the government to at least ignore 
the laws on this subject—but it has deliberately chosen 
just this time to reassert them and make it plain to its 
own people and to all the world that no Mohammedan 
will be allowed to change his religion. Bulgaria is 
the only place where a mission to the Turks is practi- 
cable. In that province there are both Turks and 
Mohammedan Bulgarians who might be accessible to 
missionary effort. 

The Turks are probably right in believing that this 
new assertion of the old principle of intolerance will 
not deprive them of the support of any European 
Power, for it is not the character of the government 
which secures it the protection of Europe. It is the 
geographical position which it occupies. But the 
Turks learned to their cost at the time of the Bul- 
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garian massacres that moral forces sometimes over- 
ride political considerations, and if they were wise 
they would not do anything to alienate the few honest 
friends who still try to defend them on other than 
political grounds. It seems impossible for them to 
conceive the possibility of anything but a strictly 
Mohammedan government for Turkey, and if the 
government is Mohammedan every Turk who becomes 
a Christian i#a traitor as well as an apostate. It is 
this false view of the situation which makes them 
intolerant, and they are certainly more excusable than 
Austria, which, in regard to religious liberty as well 
as some other things, is more like Turkey than like 
any other power in Europe. There is perhaps some 
hope that Austria may see her mistake, but I fear 
there is no such hope for Turkey. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct. 10th. 








AUNT HITTY ON CHARITY. 


By Emrty HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


T was one of Aunt Hitty’s daily thanksgivings that 
| her lot had been cast in pleasant places, and she 
had a goodly heritage. For Fairport was known far 
and wide as a sort of saint’s rest, and its inhabitants 
as so many “Essays to do Good.” The elect drifted 
thither as naturally as young oysters to the bed-rock, 
and the salt of the earth was sprinkled so plentifully 
through the community as to insure it against any 
possible taint of heresy. Now and then an unreasona- 
ble grumbler objected to salt by the handful, declaring 
that while a modicum was excellent as a condiment 
the main use of large quantities was to keep other 
things in pickle, but the grumbler was in so decided a 
minority he soon learned to hold his peace. Of late 
Aunt Hitty’s spirit had been troubled, and if any one 
but the Lord and the Deacon had heard her daily peti- 
tions they would have been struck with the fervency 
with which she implored that all God’s people might 
love as brethren, and be filled with the charity that 
thinketh no evil. 

For the Deacon had another attack of the rheuma- 
tism, and was so low spirited that he not only had 
serious doubts as to whether he was one of the elect 
himself but was inclined to be skeptical in regard to 
the very pillars of the church. 

‘¢ We’re living in the last days, Hitty,” he groaned, 
‘‘the days of apostasy and falling away, and there’s 
no depending on any one.” 

Aunt Hitty laughed softly as she fitted a patch to 
the Deacon’s old coat that she was mending to send 
to Kansas. 

“I declare,” she said, mvsingly, ‘‘ how time does 
go! I remember just as well as if it was yesterday 
when my grandfather Porter used to sit in the corner 
and shake his old gray head, and say we were living in 
the last days. It’s a sort of uatural feeling, because 
the end of all things is at hand for us, so far as this 
world goes.” 

The Deacon recognized a mild sarcasm in the remi- 
niscence, but he was not to be put down by it. 

‘‘There’s Dr. Goodlove gone over to the Univer- 
salists, and Elder Hardhead declaring he thinks David 
didn’t write the Psalms, and laughing at the world’s 
being made in six days, and refusing to bring John 
Wait beforé the Session. I tell ye, Hitty, the very 
pillars are shaking. And then there’s that disgraceful 
scandal about Elder Whiteheart; it’s enough to de- 
stroy a man‘a faith in humanity.” 

‘“‘T never did have much taith in humanity,” said 
Aunt Hitty, dryly, ‘‘ but I have a good deal in God.” 

‘¢ Well, as the editor of the ‘ Bone-Picker’ says” —— 

‘‘There! I knew it was that paper,” said Aunt Hit- 
ty, vigorously. ‘If you’d been reading what Paul 
says you'd be in a different frame of mind.” 

‘* Silas Fletcher brought it in,” said the Deacon, 
meekly. ‘‘I was saying to him that our paper got 
mislaid somehow”—— 

“IT burned it up,” confessed Aunt Hitty. ‘I just 
glanced into it while it was spread out to dry, and it 
made me so mad I spoiled four slices of toast. And 
says I, you sha’n’t go and tell your miserable lies to 
Dan’l and spoil his peace of mind. If anybody came 
here with a lot of abominable stories about my minis- 
ter and my friends and relations do you think I’d sit 
and listen to ’em? I'd turn ’em out doors quick time; 
and I served the paper the same fashion. I took it in 
the tongs and sent it up chimney.” 

‘* But, Hitty, we want to know the truth.” 

‘‘T don’t know as we do. There are a great many 
bad things all the time happening, but it doesn’t make 
us any better or happier to be told of them.” 

‘‘ But if Elder Whitehart really is a bad man”—— 

Aunt Hitty pushed up her spectacles and looked at 
the Deacon. 

“You’re going on sixty years old, Dan’l, and you’ve 
always passed fora shrewd man. Now here’s a man 
as old as you are, whose whole life, so far as you know, 
has been filled with good works ; who has been honest 
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and upright in his outward life, and has made every- 
body feel that he was sincere; a man that has tried to 
make the world better, and has told everybody that 
the Bible was the Word of God and that he and they 
were going to be judged according to its law by a 
Judge that could see every secret thing and read the 
thoughts of the heart. And here’s an editor who 
doesn’t think God troubles himself about what is done 
in this world, who sneers at the Bible and the churches, 
and thinks Christianity is a sham and the Sabbath an 
old Jewish superstition. And here’s a reporter whose 
name nobody knows, whose very living depends on 
the sensations he can get up for his paper, and he 
gathers from another person of whom you know noth- 
ing a scandalous story and spreads it abroad with all 
the startling head-lines he can devise. The editor 
comments upon it, and you, you who knew and trusted 
this good man, you read it and believe it.” 

‘*T didn’t say I believed it, Hitty ; I told Silas it really 
didn’t seem i 

“Did you say you didn’t believe it, and that you 
would hold your confidence in Elder Whiteheart, and 
that the whole thing would undoubtedly be proved an 
unfounded falsehood?” 

‘* Well, the fact is, Hitty, such things don’t start 
without some sort of foundation.” 

‘Don’t they? Well, what sort of foundation was 
there for the story about Deacon Hapgood’s being a 
dissipated man, and a hard drinker? They got that in 
the paper when he was running for Supervisor.” 

The Deacon chuckled a little. Brother Hapgood 
was a rank Arminian, and it was more than suspected 
that some of his brethren enjoyed his discomfiture. 

“Of course everybody knew that was a campaign 
lie.” 

‘‘ Everybody here knew it, but the paper went down 
east where he was raised and made an awful commo- 
tion among his wife’s folks. And I never told you, 
Dan’l, but Sarah Pulsifer told me last summer that 
she heard down in Rootstown that you was a dreadful 
profane man, and swore so when you had the rheuma- 
tism it was awful to be in the house with you.” 

The Deacon fairly writhed with indignation, but 
Aunt Hitty’s brow was unruffied as she continued: 
‘*You see, Dan’l, there isn’t a good man or a good 
woman that is safe from having some falsehood told 
about them, and it wouldn’t be much matter if only all 
the other good people would stand right by them, and 
have the courage to say boldly, ‘J don’t believe it.’ 
The devil must laugh to see how easy he carries his 
ends just by lying. Why, I don’t doubtif he’d gone 
away from the wilderness and said the Lord fell down 
and worshiped him when he promised him all the 
kingdoms of the world, everyone of the disciples but 
John would have said, ‘Is it possible?’ and never re- 
membered that the devil was a liar from the begin- 
ning.” 

‘“Well, Hitty,” said the Deacon pacifically, ‘he 
would have had a tough time with you. I told Silas I 
thought it ought to be remembered that the Elder had 
been a good man for forty years—apparently.” 

‘* Apparently,” said Aunt Hitty. ‘‘ And what more 
can be said of you, or of anybody else, than that you are 
apparently good? Only the Lord can go any deeper. 
If I were a minister I should like to preach a sermon 
on ‘ Loyalty among Brethren.’”’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it would be worth hearing,” said the 
Deacon gallantly. In fact he often regretted that 
Aunt Hitty’s eloquence should be devoted solely to his 
own moral reformation. 

**T don’t know what I should choose for a text,” said 
Aunt Hitty musingly, ‘‘the Bible is so full of them; 
but I believe it would be ‘ Receive ye one another as 
Christ also received us.’ I tell you, Dan’l, if we came 
only half-way up to that rule there would be an end of 
this taking up evil reports against the brethren and 
lending a willing ear to accusations that were more 
than likely to be false. Seems to me when a man is 
true and good and honest all the way through the most 
natural thing in the world to him is perfect confidence 
in the sincerity of other folks, and when he comes to 
add to this the charity that thinketh no evil, and re- 
joiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in that which is 
good, you’ve got a man that is ready to stand by his 
brethren when they are accused of wrong without 
waiting to make them prove their innocence. Inno- 
cence is the hardest thing in the world to prove if a 
man’s owr word is to go for nothing.” 

‘But, Hitty, the Church must vindicate her own 
purity by not suffering wrongdoers to hide under her 
protection.” 

‘* Well, Dan’l,” said Aunt Hitty, ‘‘I don’t know but 
you’ll feel it your duty to bring me before the Session, 
but the fact is, I think there’s a great deal of nonsense, 
and worse than nonsense, in the idea of a church vin- 
dicating its own purity by shutting its doors on its 
members when they fall from grace. Tobe surethere’s 
Scripture for it, if the Scripture rule was carried out 
first and everything that brotherly love and patience 
could do was tried and the man wouldn’t listen; but 








even then he’s only to be as a heathen, and you’re 
bound to go right to work and convert him and bring 
him back. Just look at John Wait. He’s been a pros- 
perous man, and a man that was looked up to, and 
that was always free-handed and ready to help on 
every good work. He’s done as much good as any man 
in Fairport. But he met a temptation to dishonesty ; 
nobody knows how hard it was or what a fight he 
made before he fell. All we know is he fell, and now 
the church wants to vindicate itself by turning him 
out; and not a man but Elder Hardhead has any con- 
fidence in the sincerity of his repentance.” 

‘*Ah but, Hitty, there must have been something 
unsound in the man all along,” said the Deacon, with 
a shake of his head. 

‘*No doubt there was a weak spot in his character 
and the temptation found it, and there may be just as 
weak spots in you and me, only the right temptation 
never chanced to touch them. Alkweakness isn’t sin, 
if the Sunday-school hymn does say so, and I should 
like to know if John Wait, with the effects of a life of 
uprightness and forty years in God’s service, isn’t as 
promising a subject even now for the church to spend 
its forces on as poorold Denny Martin and all that pro- 
fane, drinking crew that we send a missionary to every 
Sunday? When he says he repents, and that he has the 
assurance of God's pardon, why isn’t it as likely that 
he’ll be kept from falling as if he’d been sinning openly 
all his days? It doesn’t seem to me to be good sound 
sense, to say nothing of Christianity, to spend so much 
labor on bringing men into the church and so little in 
watching and helping them after they get there; to 
have such unbounded faith and charity for habitual 
sinners and so little for a man that goes down under 
one sharp temptation ; to be so credulous of the sincer- 
ity of the publican and heathen and so cold and sus- 
picious toward the brother that says ‘I have sinned.’”’ 

Aunt Hitty wiped her eyes and gave the Deacon his 
medicine. Then as she brightened up the fire she said 
slowly : 

‘*T was thinking last Sunday, if Paul was going to 
write an Epistle to us here at Fairport, what he would 
be likely to say after he had written “ Put them in 
mind.” Most all the folks go to church, and to prayer 
meeting, and we’ve got a first-rate Sunday - School, 
and we pay to all the collections, and keep up two mis- 
sions, and haven’t a dollar debt on the church; and I 
just thought if Paul was writing to us, and knew all 
about us, he’d say, ‘Put them in mind of what I 
said about Charity in the Epistle I sent to the Corinth- 
jans.’”’ 

The Deacon rubbed his knee thoughtfully as he said, 
“That’s a ’mazing good chapter, Hitty, and we none 
of us live by it as we ought.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THE multitude of thy mercies, our Father, draw us to thee. 
We are brought in asif upon the tides of the ocean. The 
thought of our childhood, of our surroundings, and of the 
sweet companionship of the household; the ways of life and 
of knowledge ; instruction ; the opportunities of labor in thy 
cause ; the opportunities for advancing ourselves in the 
world; the ten thousand sparing mercies without number 
and uncountable ; the days that have poured abroad mercies 
thicker than the dews of night or than the raindrops—all 
these, looking backward, we beboild, and are this morning 
lifted up, and borne into thy presence that we may give 
thanks, and that we may say to thee, Good thou art, and good 
thou hast been to us; and as we look back upon them even 
the days of darkness now are the brightest. As we look back 
our very mistakes bave fortified us. Whom thou lovest thou 
chastenest ; and thou hast loved us; and we have had the 
tokens of sonsbip; and weare glad that thou thinkest enough 
of us not to suffer us to go uncared for. Thou art a faithful 
Teacher. Thou hast compelled us to learn whether we would 
ornot. So great is thy love tnat by fear, by stripes, by suf- 
fering, yea, and by anguish, thou art teaching us; and we 
thank thee; for though for the present it is not Joyous, after- 
ward it worketh the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 

O thou that guidest thy people like a flock, even through 
the valley and the shadow of death, but in the end dost lead 
them by the side of still waters in green pastures, guide us 
in allour affairs, in all our ambitions, in all our plans, that 
spread abroad through the future, and help us to say, Thy 
will be done. Day by day may we accept the unfolding of 
thy providence as the revelation of thy will; and may we 
know how to accept our daily experiences so that we may 
grow in grace, and into the stature of that manhood which is 
in Christ Jesus. 

We beseech of thee, this morning, that thou wilt grant 
unto everyone that special ministration, that peculiar grace, 
which he needs in the place where he is; in the condition 
that surrounds him; in the disposition which he bears; in 
the way cf life which he has trod and is treading. For Thou 
art All in all. Be all in each one. And we pray that that 
which any lack of strength and will in themselves they may 
bave supplied to them of thee; and that which they cannot 
see for themselves, see thou for them: and at every step may 
they by faith hear thee saying, “This is the way: walk ye in 
it.” 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant thy bless- 
ing to rest especially upon any that sit in darkness by reason 
of sorrows and bereavements—upon any to whose life has 
come the cup that thou didst drink, Remember the anguish, 
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the prayer and the angelic ministration; and comfort the 
mourning. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to all those that 
are in poverty, that are chased down from eminence, and 
that are now humb! ‘d and shattered and in despair. May the 
courage and the hope of the Lord come upon them. And 
may no man count bis life as thrown away but may everyone 
be content, not disappointed but hopeful and patient unto 
the end, wherever it may please God in bis providence to put 
him; and may we as faithful sentinels be willing to stand at 
the postern or at the greatgate. May we be willing to go out 
into the valley or watch on the mountain top. May we be 
pleased to belong to the grand army of the Lord, and feel 
that he has a rignt to place us where he will; and there may 
we be good soldiers, aud acquit ourselves as men. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt biess the families of this 
congregation. Grant that the little cnildren may never 
be forgotten of thee. They never are. Evermore in thy 
thought thou art taking them into thy lap,and laying thy 
hands upon their heads, and blessing them. And we pray 
that thou wilt inspire something of thyself in the hearts of 
their parents, that they may know how to bring them up in 
the nurture and in the admonition of the Lord, and that 
more and more our households may shine with the very light 
of heaven. 

Bless, we pray thee, all those that are laboring in word or 
doctrine among us, in our schools and missions and Bible 
classes. Wherever they may go, we pray that they may have 
more of the humility of Corist, more of the richness and the 
tenderness of tbe spirit of the Master, more of consecration 
to thee, and less self-seeking, less sensitiveness to the opinions 
of men, and less dependence upon the visible effects of their 
ministry. May they stand strong in the Lord, and labor unio 
the end, for the sake of the labor, and for the sake of being 
workers together witn God. 

We pray that thou wilt biess any strangers that are among 
us. Grant that their welcome here by the household ana 
the fellowship of thy people around about them may be to 
them as the opening of the doorsof another home. And give 
them comfort in their thoughts to-day. Hear their prayers 
that go up to thy throne for blessings upon those that they have 
left behind, and wherever they may be, and whatever may 
be their errand, may they still be in the guiding band of God. 

Bless all our dear friends, parents, brothers, sisters, all whom 
we love. Every time we pray for ourselves we pray for 
them; and we beseech of thee, if they be at home, or upon 
the great deep, or in foreign lands, or in the wild wilderness 
in our own land, tbat they may be near to thee, though they 
seem distant from us; and may we meet them when we come 
to thy throne day by day. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. 


GREATER THAN JOHN+* 
“ He must increase, but I must decrease.’’—JoHN iii., 30. 

OHN THE BAPTIST did not seek to build upa 
R perfect man, with all graces of sweetness and ex- 
cellence. He was a moral critic, a censor. He looked 
upon the times, and they were out of joint; he looked 
upon men, and they had all gone astray; he looked 
upon public policy, and it was cruel; he looked for 
private morals, and there were none; and he set him- 
self up for a judge and condemner. A lordly man he 
was, with great power; but then, he saw evil; and 
that was all he saw, apparently. Not that he did not 
sometimes recognize grace and beauty— for to reform 
evil implies some knowledge of its opposite; but the 
lines given of this man’s portraiture, as well as the 
preaching which has come down from him, show him 
to have been purely a censor, a critic. 

John, then, represented a man that was a hater of 
evil. He represented not an unimportant man, nora 
useless man, by any means, but an exceptional man. 
He preached the Ten Commandments, not the Gospel. 
He preached, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
bear false witness; thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
His sermon was a vast negative—‘‘ Thou shalt not” ; 
but, ‘‘ Thou shalt’’—there is no evidence that he added 
that except in a very low degree. When different par- 
ties came to him, and asked what they should do, to 
one he says, ‘‘If you have two coats, divide; be 
benevolent.” When the publicans, the tax-gatherers, 
came to him and asked, ‘‘ What shall we do?” he says, 
‘¢In that matter, do not oppress or defraud or fleece 
folks; do not take advantage of your position.” It 
would not hurt us to have a little of John’s preaching 
to-day, in that direction. When the soldiers came to 
him, and said, ‘‘ What shall we do?” he says, ‘‘ Do not 
harry men; do not use your club; do not levy black- 
mail; be content with your wages.” It was intensely 
practical advice; but neither to the soldiers, nor to 
the publicans, nor to the householders, was there any 
apparent teaching—certainly not with emphasis com- 
parable to this other teaching—of the real life of a man 
with the power of the kingdom of God in his disposi- 
tion; of the swelling and blossoming of moral senti- 
ments by which, in the very nature of things, the 
lower elements are held down and corrected. John 
did not see the blossom. He saw the worm that was 
gnawing at the root; he saw everything that was bad; 
but he did not see the things that were fair and beau- 
tiful, and use them. 

His appeals were therefore transient. They were 
successful in arousing emotion, which is a very good 
thing; but he had no organizations; he gathered men 
into no churches; he framed no laws and institutions ; 
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he did nothing except to arouse men. And new im- 
pressions that are not organized become transient. 
They are very good, but they do not endure. We see, 
every four years, prodigious impressions sweeping 
over this whole land, the greater part of which perish 
in the using. They do not take the form of higher 
morality. They do not become new laws and new in- 
stitutions, nor practical machinery of any kind. They 
come and serve a momentary purpose, and that is the 
end of them. And John’s preaching seems to have 
taken on no outward form. It swept as the wind 
sweeps on the sea, and it ceased as the waves cease 
when the wind dies away. Results must be perpetu- 
ated by being garnered into laws and institutions of 
some kind. 

John felt his own one-sidedness. He probably was 
as well aware as you are that he was one-sided. He 
dimly discerned a great revolution coming, of which 
he was merely a prophet. There rose before him the 
vague and yet the sublime form of a Messiah, whose 
clouded glory he saw as men see fixed stars that are 
so far away that no glass can bring them near or de- 
fine them accurately. He had an indistinct conception 
that God was sending men a Messiah that would cor- 
rect all the misdemeanors and terrible evils that 
afflicted society; and he said, in view of that coming 
glory, ‘‘I am not worthy to stoop and unloose the 
latchet of the shoes of him that is coming. I preach 
baptism with water, and I preach with words; but 
there is coming a man that will bring the fire of the 
Holy Ghost upon you.’’ He saw that there was to be 
an influence developed on the understanding and the 
conscience of men of which he knew nothing. 

In regard to the various points of interest which are 
contained in this history I mention first the noble and 
manly self-renunciation of John. ‘‘ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” He stood at the head of popu- 
larity and at the head of power. There was no other 
man in the field. There was appareptly nothing to 
take away one single sigh of sympathy nor one single 
cheer of admiration from the crowd that surrounded 
him. Hewasa man. We talk about saints; but there 
never was a Saint on earth that was nota man. Men 
are the only stuff out of which you can make saints. 
They are all temptable. Are you tempted to vanity by 
success? So was John; so was Christ. Are you 
tempted by power and influence? So was John; so 
was Christ. Are you in the way of influence and 
power and success over-confident? and has it seemed to 
you as though fate were weak before your will? Doubt- 
less the same feeling was more or less in the bosom of 
John. But in calmer moments, in moments of inspira- 
tion, in states of exaltation, all was changed. ‘ I am,” 
he says, ‘*but a voice.” ‘I am but a forerunner. 
There is to come after me one whose shoe’s latchet I 
am not worthy to stoop and unloose. And he shall be 
greater than I. He shall be more worthy of your fol- 
lowing. He shall grow large and strong. He shall 
increase perpetually. But I must decrease, and fail, 
and pass away.” He accepted these facts; and prob- 
ably rejoiced in them. 

There was no occasion for this statement; it might 
have remained among those secret thoughts which all 
men have, and which few are willing to make public; 
but he proclaimed it. He declared that he was going 
down; and yet he was the lord of the Jordan for the 
time being; he was as a lion smong the reeds of the 
Jordan; and the whole neighborhood thronged to hear 
his preaching. And when everybody comes, when all 
the common people come, when, leavened with curios- 
ity, the chief men come, when the churches round 
about come, when the politicians come, when the visi- 
tors from abroad come—when all these come to hear a 
man how natural it is for him to say, ‘* Well, who but 
I?” But not so John. Inthe midst of triamph and 
prosperity he very clearly discerned that his fame was 
evanescent, and would be merged into the greater 
triumphs of him who was speedily to come after him; 
and he did not disguise it. 

We are to understand not only that it would go 
against the grain of human nature for a man to be dis- 
placed by a greater man, but that to begin a work and 
to see another man get the credit for accomplishing it 
would go against the grain of human nature even 
more, because it goes against the sense of justice. 

John awaked the attention of his people; he put 
them in the way of reformation, to a certain extent; 
he was, as it were, a reigning power for the time; but 
he foresaw that the fruit of what he did would not be 
reaped by him, but would go into another man’s barn. 
He perceived that he was merely sowing seed which 
he was not going to reap. 

It is a great trial for a man to lay foundations, 
and see others build on them, and take the praise, 
when he knows that he did the hard work, that he per- 
formed the heroic part, and that if it had not been for 
him it never would have been done. It is contrary to 
the nature of a man to do what Paul said he did—to go 
into a region where no man has been, and lay founda- 
tions for others to build upon. He would not build on 





other men’s foundations. He would do the rough and 
obscure work, and make a place where other men 
might build. He gloried in dving what other men did 
not like todo. And John was the same kind of a man. 

To open a movement, and see that movement change, 
so that it does not follow the lines you have laid down, 
is very trying to human nature; but it is that which 
almost every man who makes a change in public af- 
fairs is obliged to see. Any great man who has the 
power to change the ideas of his day, or who has the 
power to change the impulses and currents of his times, 
knows this. The very nature of the evolution that is 
taking place everywhere is such that if a man has done 
a thing well he has made that doing the seed of some- 
thing better beyond it. It is very well for us to sow 
the seeds of education, and say, ‘‘ Every man must be 
educated ;” but when men begin to be educated, see 
what tides spring out of it. Many a man in early life 
is for intelligence and liberty among the people; but 
when he sees what is the natural outcome of intelli- 
gence and liberty among the people he is alarmed at 
his work, and he feels as though he had let out a genius 
from his confinement to destroy the people. 

A theologian does not believe in the old dogmas. 
Therefore he confutes them. 
tem, following certain elementary forms and proposi- 
tions, and teaches it, and rejoices in the battle; and 
finally it is accepted; and young men of genius and en- 
terprise come about his feet to learn; and being clothed 
with originating power they carry out his views, right 
and teft, in various directions, and in ways which he 
did not anticipate; and he gathers up his feet, and be- 
gins to think, ‘‘I have not done right. 
heresies, these wanderings, of memwho profess to be 
my followers !” 

Teachers do not like to have their pupils bring forth 
a crop that is very different from the seed that they 
sow. John doubtless had this feeling in respect to 
Christ—or rather, had a temptation toward it; for 
while John preached only narrowly the doctrine of re- 
pentance, Christ was to preach a repentance which 
should be a clearing away of the rubbish of the old life, 
and a rebuilding or reconstruction of it. 

Popular men, eloquent men, statesmen, leaders, very 
seldom know how to lay aside their eminence grace- 
fully. 
how to do this; because there is but one kingdom of 
God in this world—and that is in the family. There is 
no kingdom of God in this world except where love is 
absolute legislation, and that is in the household. 
There is no such thing in the churches—not in any of 
them; nor in any community—not in the best. No 
such kingdom will be found anywhere outside of the 
family. ‘The kingdom of God will never exist in this 
world in any form until you find clustering in it the 
central principle of love; and that, for the present, is 
only in the household. There the father is glad to sce 
his sons surpass him. Heis glad to see that one is 
superior to him in one direction, and another in an- 
other. They are all his; and whatever they gain he 
gains, by the fiction of love. So he begins to lean on 
them. They take nothing from him. All that they 
have that is superior to him they bringtohim. Alone, 
he is the trunk simply; but with them, the branches 
are on him; and their fruit is his fruit. But this can- 
not take place outside of the kingdom of love. 

The old minister does not like the new minister—is 
not apt to. The man that has held the community for 
a great number of years under his influence is not apt 
to like to see anybody come in who will draw the at- 
tention of the community from him. You would not, 
you know, like to see any church as full as yours. You 
would not like to have anybody think that they had 
exactly the man, instead of thinking that they had only 
relatively the right man. There is a good deal of 
human nature in mankind under any circumstances. 
Even after grace has had considerable chance to work 
upon men, they are pretty good soil for criticism and 
envy. 

Leaders in public affairs, members of the Legislat- 
ure, do not like to go back gracefully. Having once 
tasted power, they have an impression that it is theirs 
to hold power forever; and if they are, by the process 
of rotation or supersession, crowded out of their place, 
they go groaning and moaning and grumbling about 
this, that and the other malign influence that they 
think is working against them. There are very few 
men who know how to come down from a lofty posi- 
tion gracefully and beautifully. But John did, while 
he was in the full tide of popularity. He was a great 
man. ‘There hath not risen a greater,” says Christ; 
‘‘ notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he’’—for reasons that will ap- 
pear by and by. 

John was a forerunner of Christ. Not merely was 
he Christ’s forerunner chronologically, historically or 
officially, but he had in him the elemental beginnings 
of the forerunning elements of the true kingdom. 
* He must increase, but I must decrease.” It was not 
sad; it was joyful. He did not feel the degradation of 
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his going down so much as he did the inspiration of 
Christ’s going up. The law of self-renunciation is the 
law of love and the law of the Gospel; and this was 
the feeling of John—self-renunciation. 

A cause must always be greater to every man than 
its individual promoters. The man whose own per- 
sonal history is of more importance to him than that 
of his country*is not fit to be called a citizen. A man 
in public affairs whose ambition for his own emolu- 
ment is greater than his ambition for the success of 
his party is not fit to be called a leader. A man who 
is working in the Church, and who thinks that the 
Church must evermore be an instrument to furnish oil 
for his lamp and wick, is not fit to be called a leader 
in religious affairs. The cause is to be regarded as 
unspeakably greater than any man who promotes it. 

These United States were greater than Washington. 
He was great because he knew it. And in any great 
conflict among the people he that lays down his life 
for a cause, irrespective of its effects on himself, is 
great. 

Of all worldly mistakes and miscalculations and mis- 
adaptations there never was a greater than John 
Brown’s trying to cure slavery by an obscure insurrec. 
tion with a handful of black men in Virginia; but John 
Brown will shine as the stars because the principle of 
liberty was unspeakably greater and more important 
in his estimation than his own self; and he laid down 
his life heroically and rejoicingly for the sake of hu- 
manity and liberty; aud his heroic self-renunciation 
redeemed the act from want of wisdom and adapta- 
tion; and so, not on account of success, but on account 
of heroic manhood, he will stand in the long list of the 
world’s worthies. 

A man should, then, enter into every cause with that 
feeling. It is the spirit of the Old Testament. ‘* The zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up,” said he of old; in 
other words, ‘‘ The zeal that I have for the cause has 
eaten or burned out of me all self-consideration. Life, 
power, everything that I have, is for the cause. My 
zeal for that has consumed everything in me that is 
selfish.” 

How many of us can say that? Paul said the same 
thing. He was a worthy man of the new dispensa- 
tion; and he counted not his life dear. He died deaths 
daily. He rejoiced that he was counted as the off- 
scouring of the earth. He went preaching where the 
Gospel had not been heard. He was glad to do the 
rough and obscure work, and to let other men do the 
obvious and creditable work. The Master was the 
fountain of it all; and he said, ‘* Let him that would 
be chief among you be as he that serveth. If you 
would rule, serve. If you would be sovereign, be the 
slave, in love, of your fellow men.” This is the 
hidden secret of the Gospel of Christ. It is the duty 
of a man to concentrate every power that is in him, of 
intellect, of moral feeling, of affection, of personal 
accomplishment, of wealth and of station, and pour it 
out as an irresistible energy on the right cause in the 
community, day apd night, to the end of his career on 
earth, not counting his own life, nor his influence, nor 
his reputation, nor anything but the cause, the cause, 
the cause dear to him. Nothing or earth is so strong 
as to be able to stand against the energy of such a 
man; andif five, or ten, or a hundred were to combine 
in any work it would be as irresistible as Almighty 
God, because it would be a section of Almighty God. 
And the weakness and feebleness of moral things in 
our time are such because they are so adulterated by ¢« 
the prodigious selfishness of proud self-seeking men. 
We are insignificant, singly. Our glory is in being 
workers together with God—in being laborers together 
with him in whom is all brightness, and all power, and 
all glory. 

Running through this history we also have this per- 
sonal element which is not a contrast between the two 
principles which are represented by John and by 
Christ, but it is a larger view than a personal one. 
John was an ascetic. Christ was a man of society. 
John would not live in house, hamlet, town nor city, 
nor would he hold communion with men. He was the 
voice of one crying out of the wilderness. Christ 
entered his ministry in Cana of Galilee at a nine days’ 
feast, where his mother presided, and where he made 
wine that the festivities might not slack for want of 
provision. John came out of the wilderness clad as no 
man was around about him, a child of the desert. 
Christ came out of the family, with his mother’s per- 
fumed love upon him, and walked among men, taking 
part in their labor, in their pleasure and in their inno- 
cent recreation. He was a man in intimate connection 
with: his fellow-men. And so it is said—the Master 
himself said it—‘‘ John came neither cating nor drink- 
ing.” He was an abstemious man, foregoing the 
pleasures of life. But what do mensay of him? ‘ He 
hath a devil ’—he is crazy. ‘‘ The Son of man came 
eating and drinking.” That is, he accepted all the 
innocent ways of life, conformed to them and walked 
in them. And what do they say of him? ‘A giut- 
tonous man and a winebibber.” Not that he was a 











great eater nor an intemperate drinker; he ate and 
drank, and that was cause enough. For purposes of 
defamation, if you give men A, they take the whole 
alphabet. 

But this marks a difference between Christ and 
John. One was a stern man, preaching the law, which 
was very useful for the repression of evil. He came 
to a state of society that was corrupting, and needed 
stirring up. He was a puritan, and like all puritans 
he was imperfect. He was a tremendous power, but 
not a perfect man. Such men are not the men that 
society can afford to have as models. A puritan is a 
man that is made by the age in which he lives far 
more than by the generic influences of the kingdom of 
God. He is a man of battle. He is a man of war that 
wears armor. But when war is done, and peace pre- 
vails, there is no more occasion for swords, castles or 
forts. Puritans are men that rise up in the midst of 
disturbing elements to do battle for truth, for purity, 
for right; but afterwards they are not models. Their 
influence is not an influence on which we are to 
pattern. Acerb men, fighting men, narrow men, per- 
nicious men—they are not our models. John came 
denouncing evil. Society is full of men that denounce 
evil. John came hating wrong. Society is full of 
men that hate wrong. John came saying to men that 
a better thing (for he did not know what it was) was 
coming. Our modern Johns do not say even that. 
They come denouncing this, that and the other evil 
practice. They have an impression that he who 
criticises the most sharply, and the most quickly 
detects the faults, the sins, the wrongs, the evils in a 
community, and can pour on them the most intem- 
perate speech, and transfix them with arrows, and 
bruise them with a Hercules clubin his hand, is the 
man. } 

We have men that are heroes because they are such 
fighters. They are not afraid. They dare to tell 
wealth to its face what itought to hear. They are not 
abashed in the presence of authority. And in our time 
these men, these wild Arabs, are palatable to a large 
class in the community. They like that kind of men. 
And when over against them there are men who de- 
velop milder traits, such as patience, kindness and 


longsuffering, who give their own lives for the sake of 


others’ good, and who bear the fruits of love in their 
conduct; when men come forward who represent the 
spirit of Christ, it is said of them, ‘‘ They are time- 
servers; they dance attendance upon popularity; they 
are afraid of their reputation,” and so on. 

The men who represent John still abound in the 
community. The men who represent Christ are very 
few and scarce; for the power of love and sympathy in 
him was so great that he could go down and consort 
with publicans and sinners, with harlots, with drunk- 
ards and with thieves, and yet in those conditions 
could penetrate every one of them with a sense of their 
sinfulness, and with the beauty of a higher life. He 
could go among them and be as a brother to them, and 
they could wash his feet with their tears, and wipe 
them with the hair of their head, and yet not have a 
conception of complicity with or toleration of iniquity 
pass their minds, the most sordid of them. He could 
go into a feast, while dances were going on before 
him, and not sit and scowl at little children and maid- 
ens, and say, ‘‘ What waste of time is this! Why not 
turn your thoughts to higher things?” There is gold 
in leisure, and there is inspiration in innocent mirth; 


pand oftentimes there is gladness in the revels of inno- 


cent people at right times; and Christ loved them, and 
walked among them. Yea, he did more than that: he 
went into the houses of the rich on Sabbath days. He 
dined out —once at any rate; and if he did it once, he 
might have done it a great many more times. It was 
according to the spirit of the Jews at that time. The 
Israelites would not permit work on the Sabbath; but 
they permitted any amount of social festivity on the 
Sabbath, and Christ did not rebuke it. Andin going 
to dine on the Sabbath day with the rich, he went, as 
it were, saying to us, in his example, that the time 
must come when men in Christ Jesus should have love 
enough, and sympathy enough, to carry their piety 
into all the relations of life, and pervade them by it, 

Some men now run behind walls in order that they 
may be pious and safe from assaults. Some men, be- 
ing pious, refuse to themselves literature, art and 
beauty, saying, ‘‘Why is all this waste? for all these 
pictures and statues and vases might be sold and given 
to the poor.” And some say, ‘‘ We might live in plain 
houses ;” and their advice, if it were followed, would 
send you back to wigwams, and caves, and huts. They 
look upon the embellishments of life as contrary to 
piety. But the time is to come when everything on 
earth shall be in possession of the Lord. He has now 
the cattle on a thousand hills; but the time is coming 
when ‘ holiness” shall be written on the bells of the 
horses. The time is coming when men shall be able 
to endure fashion, riches and pleasure, aud not lose 
grace. All these subordinate elements, at present 
worldly, are yet to be taken possession of by the spirit 





of Christ; and that spirit, in the sovereignty of love, 
is powerful enough to strike through them, and wield 
them, and not be wielded by them. The time has not 
yet come even in the understanding of men; but it is 
coming. John said, ‘‘ Plain shoes, or none;” John 
said, ‘‘No feast but locusts and wild honey ;” John 
said, ‘‘Repent, repent, repent.” But it was Christ 
that said, ‘* Suffer little children, and forbid them not 
to come unto me,”’ and put his hands upon them, and 
blessed them. It was Christ that came to Bethany, 
and dwelt with the sisters in such familiarity that 
Martha thought she could bring her kitchen troubles to 
him. It was Christ that bore himself in such a way 
that the sick were brought to him, and that even the 
thieves appealed to him. There was nothing that re- 
lated to the individual that he was not interested in. 
He put himself under universal society and inexperi- 
ence; and by the power of love, lifting himself up, he 
carried the world with him. And that is our example. 

‘* But,” it is asked, ‘‘may not a man be John Bap- 
tist?”” Yes, if he only knows that he is John Baptist; 
but let no man be John Baptist and call himself 
Christ. Let no man be a reformer and suppose he is 
a model man. Let no man teach law and suppose 
that he has fulfilled the offices for which he was or- 
dained. 

Now, in the ministry, in our political affairs, in our 
conduct toward other nations and toward different 
sections of our own nation, we are called to the very 
point in which we are to determine whether we will 
follow John or whether we will follow Christ; whether 
we will simply look on the law, and mark every single 
decadence and obliquity, or whether we will assume 
the universal infirmity and weakness of mankind and 
with the nourishing mother-heart of Jesus walk among 
men, pitying them, sorrowing for them, bearing with 
their faults and caring for them, that we may lift them 
out of their low condition; whether the cause of civ- 
ilization is best promoted by magnanimity and real 
benevolence, or whether it is to be promoted by sharp 
and stinging criticism. 

There are men who stand as yet in the Temple, 
among the Scribes and Pharisees, and will not let their 
garments touch the lazzaroni that they meet in the 
street ; and, if they did but know it, there stands Christ 
saying to them, ‘“‘The publicans and sinners shall 
enter the kingdom of God before you.” It is a terrible 
thing for a man to make himself a judge. It is a ter- 
rible thing for a man to stand as an avenger. It is a 
terrible thing for a man to train himself to see only 
evil things, to see them to mourn over them, and to 
thank God that he is not like these persons, nor even 
like this publican. It is a terrible thing for a man to 
be on that side. The power of hating is of the devil, 
and of hell, and the word of the Lord is, ‘‘ Overcome 
evil with good.” Correct acidity by sugar, and aber- 
ration by patient teaching. 

Are you prepared to give yourselves to those that 
are inferior to you? High, yourselves, are you pre- 
pared to bow down to men that are low? Right, your- 
selves, in better living are you prepared to have sym- 
pathy with those that do not live right? Are you 
willing to give yourselves for others? Are you willing 
to suffer for the welfare of your fellow men? If not, 
why do you call yourselves Christians? What was 
Christ but one who came down, if not in the full orb, 
yet in the full possession of the glory of the heavenly 
host, not to give himself on the cross, which was sym- 
bolic and typical, but to give himself every hour and 
every moment that he might rescue men by the use of 
himself in their behalf—men that were his enemies, 
and that were overcome by every form of weakness 
and iniquity? And they who are his disciples must be 
willing to walk after the Master, and do the same 
thing. 

If you begin with John, to reprehend evil and to 
rouse the dead or the laggart, end with Christ. If 
with John you slay men, with Christ be slain for men. 
Take sides; for be sure that that matchless sentence 
of self-renunciation which was issued by him of the 
Jordan—‘ He must increase, but I must decrease ”— 
is just as true of this period of the world as of that in 
which he lived. The power of censoriousness, the 
power of hatred, the power of reprehension, must de- 
crease and the power of self-sacrifice, the power of 
organized love, the power of sympathy and benevo- 
lence, must increase. The days are to come when the 
cruelties, the hardnesses and the ringing evils that 
spring from the untaught hands of men will be 
thought of as a dream half-remembered and the whole 
earth shall be full of the glory of the Lord, which is 
the glory of parental love; and no man shall say to his 
neighbor, ‘‘Know the Lord, for all shall know him 
from the least unto the greatest.” Then the millennial 
day will have come. And whoever suffers in obscurity 
for others; whoever loves, though hated, to medicate 
sorrow instead of wounding those that bear it; who- 
ever gives himself for purity, and truth and love—he 
belongs to God’s kingdom, and he is a worker together 
with God. 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. 
Nov. 28d.—Ree. i., 10-20. 

“1am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the Almigbty.’’—Rev. i., 8. 
r¥XHERE are three general methods of interpreting 

the Book of Revelation. One regards it as sub- 
stantially a book of history mystically and pictorially 
represented; one as a book originally of prophecy, but 
of prophecy now mainly fulfilled; the third regards it 
as a book wholly prophetic, and mainly a prophecy of 
the last dars immediately preceding the second com- 
ing of our Lord. This appears to me the best view 
because the one most in accord with the language of 
the book itself. In the introduction it looks forward 
to the time when the Lord shall come in the clouds 
and every eye shall behold him (chap. i., 7). After 
the message to the seven churches is completed John 
is bid to write ‘‘ the things which must be hereafter” 
(chap. iv., 1); the rest of his revelation appears to be 
the mystical and symbolical description of the contents 
of or disclosures from a book which no man could open 
(chap. v., 1-4); a graphic description of the record of 
the future, but the records of the past are open to all; 
and finally the book closes clearly and unmistakably 
with a picture of the end—the new heaven and the 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, and the last 
judgment (chap. xxii). I regard the Book of Revela- 
tion, therefore, as, in the main, a book of unfulfilled 
prophecy of the last days. 

In studying it two canons of interpretation are to 
be borne in mind. (1.) It addresses itself wholly to 
and through the imagination. It is pictorial, not phil- 
osophical; allegorical, not realistic. Its object is to 
awaken the emotions of awe, reverent fear and spirit- 
ual hope, not to give accurate information respecting 
future events. We are to look upon it as we would 
upon a picture gallery; to listen to it as we would to 
asymphony. To attempt to give a precise meaning to 
every symbol is to destroy the power of the book, 
which lies in its mystery. Most commentaries on the 
Book of Revelation are like the notes to Bunyan’s 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress ;” in attempting a precise expla- 
nation of a sublime poem they destroy it. (2.) The 
symbolism is largely borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment. Parallelisms between this book and the taber- 
nacle furniture and the prophecies of Daniel and Eze- 
kiel are to be seen in almost every chapter. God used 
a symbolism with which John was already familiar, io 
turning his thoughts toward the sublime and awful 
events of the last days. The Book of Revelation must 
be read, as it was written, in the light of Old Testa- 
ment symbolism. 





NOTES. 

I was in the Spirit. This may either mean in commun- 
ion with the Spirit of God, or living in the spirit, i. e., ina 
spiritual as opposed toa mere fleshly or even intellectual 
state. The difference is not important, for either meaning 
carries the other with it.——On the Lord’s day. The first 
day of the week; an indication that already before John’s 
death the change had begun to take place from the seventh 
to the first day. Called the Lord's day because the day of 
his triumph in resurrection.—As of a trumpet. Both 
powerful and musical. ——Alpha and Omega. The first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet.—— Which are in Asia. 
A Roman province of that name occupying the western 
portion of Asia Minor. The churches here referred to 
probably grew out of Paul’s ministry in Ephesus. (Acts 
xix., 10.) Seven golden candlesticks. There was in the 
tabernacle a candlestick consisting of one central arm 
and three arms on each side; for description see Exodus 
xxXxvii., 17-24. This candlestick undoubtedly suggested 
or aided in the vision here. It represented the double 
truth that the children of God are the light of the world 
and that God in them is their light.—— With a garment 
down to the foot. A circumlocution in translation for the 
poderes, a long flowing robe reaching down to the feet, 
The whole description is suggestive of the dress of a Jew- 
ish priest, except that the priest’s girdle was not golden. 
——TI am the first and the last and the Living One. Not 
merely he that liveth; the idea conveyed is, the One over 
whom death has no power. It is interpreted by John 
v., %6.—-And I was dead and behold I live forevermore. 
It is better to connect the clauses as I have done here than 
as they are connected in the English version. Forevermore 
is, literally, for the ages of ages, or the eons of eons: the 
Bible representing time as made up of successive eras or 
epochs, through all which Christ will live. ——Of hell and 
of death, Hell ishere equivalent to Hades; not the place of 
punishment, but the abode of the dead. The whole lan- 
guage represents Christ’s supremacy over death.—The 
mystery of the seven stars, etc. That is the bidden mean- 
ing as interpreted in the next verse, and indeed through- 
out the book, which is an account of Christ walking in the 
midst of the golden candlesticks, i. e., working in his 
church. (Ch. ii. 1.) 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 


There are other thoughts suggested by single ex- 
pressions in this lesson, but the student and teacher 
will do well to concentrate his thought upon the cen- 








tral truth—the aspect and character of the glorified 
Saviour. 

1. He is Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. 
(a) In time. He is the First; the Word that was in 
the beginning with God; the One by whom all things 
were made that were made. (John i., 1-3; Col. i., 16; 
Heb. i., 2.) He is the One who in the beginning said 
‘* Light, be,” and light was (Gen. i., 2); who appeared 
to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and generally in the 
form of a Son of man; who was pillar of cloud and fire 
in the wilderness; who sung in David and spoke in 
Isaiah, and delivered Daniel’s three friends in the fiery 
furnace. All manifestations of God, whether in Old 
Testament or New Testament, were in and through 
the Son. Jehovah and Jesus are the same. He is the 
one and only Mediator, that is, medium of communica- 
tion between the infinite, invisible, unknowable Father 
and his children; the only Word through whom the 
silent One has ever spoken to men, And he is the 
Last. He is the One who will come to judge the quick 
and the dead; the One who will pronounce the judg- 
ments of God on the human race. From creation to 
judgment he is the Word and Face and Appearance 
and Representation of God to mankind. (John v., 22, 
27; Matt. xxvii., 64). (6b) In character. He is the 
First and Last in faith and love and hope; the whole 
alphabet of virtue and grace isin him. As out of the 
alphabet all literature can be formed, so out of the 
graces perfectly set forth in Christ all life of noble 
heroism and self-sacrificing generosity and service can 


where we seem to be laid he summons us, his followers, 
to a new life in and with him. Why should I be afraid 
to enter any dwelling place to which he calls me and 
of which he is Lord and Master? 

6. The First and the Last, the Creator and the Judge; 
the eternal Presence, light of his church, light of each 
soul; the eternal High Priest, Mediator and Sacrifice ; 
majestic in his power, awful in his Divine unspeakable 
Person; Master over death and therefore deliverer 
from the dead: this is my Saviour, my Lord and my 
God. 








Religious > Aetvs. 


The Evangelical Alliance at St. Louis.—The Biennial 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States was opened at St. Louis October 28th. The address 
of welcome, by the Rev. Mr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, struck 
the key-note with which all that came after were in per- 
fect unisor; the ‘‘ Great Thought of Progress” so manifest 
in our time, and the ‘ Christian Unity” that must make it 
a progress of God's truth. Ecclesiastical systems vary ; 
creeds vary ; but Christ is one: ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever.’’ How fully this was the mind of the Alli- 
ance is proved by the fact that not a word was said by 
any delegate in any one of the eleven regular addresses, 
or in the discussions following each, by which it could be 
judged to what ‘‘denomination” the speaker belonged, 
unless, as happened during one discussion, an illustrative 
anecdote chanced to reveal it. The Rev. Dr. Chambers, 
of New York, responded to the address of welcome and to 
its remembrances of those departed who had been in- 








be fashioned. (Heb. xii., 2.) 


2. He isin the midst of the seven golden candle- | 


sticks. He fulfills his last promise to his Church, 
‘*Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” (Matt. xxviii., 20). His Church is the light 
of the world only when he is in it the light of his 
Church. (Matt. v., 14, with John ix., 5). He is in 
his Church to illumine it (ch. ii., 1); to comfort it 
(John xiv., 18); to strengthen it (Matt. xxviii., 18, 19) ; 
to judge it (John iv., 22). Yet he is always the Son 
of man, a sympathizing high-priest; not one that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
(Heb. iv., 15.) 

3. His dress indicates his priesthood. (See Heb. v., 
i,, etc., and lesson notes thereon). His white hair in- 
dicates his age; he is the Eternal One. The man Jesus 
died in early manhood, probably at about the age of 
thirty-three; but the glorified Saviour carries on his 


brow the coronal glory of age, a symbol, not of the | 


feebleness and decay, but of the venerableness and 
wisdom of age. 

4. In what follows (verses 14-16) we have the only 
hint which the New Testament affords us of the per- 
sonal appearance of Jesus Christ. There was some- 
thing in this awful and solemn Person which was 
‘like unto the Sonof man.” His eyes, those windows 
through which the soul looks, flash fire: his feet have 
a firm and manly tread—the tread of might and maj- 
esty,—they are like feet of brass ; his voice, in its 
deep musicalness, is like the voice of the ocean, full of 
suggestion of power; his utterance is that of One who 
pierces even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, of 
One who is a discoverer of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart (Heb. iv., 12), in its incisive and unerring 
judgment suggestive of a two-edged sword; his coun- 
tenance has in it a majestic glory that recalls the sun 
in its noon-tide splendor. I read this description. I 
read that in this awful Person John saw a resemblance 4 
to the Son of man, a resemblance so striking that 
the figure instantly recalled the Master to him; and 
it sweeps away from my vision instantly all the 
pictures of effeminate men which sacred art has de- 
lighted to draw, and all the visions of the mere gen- 
tleness of timidity and weakness, the gentleness of the 
fawn, which sacred rhetoric has delighted to depict; 
and I see instead that One from whose majesty the 
traders fled in the temple courts, whom the temple 
police dared not arrest, who walked forward to his Pas- 
sion while the awe-struck disciples followed silent and 
afraid, and before whose God-like mien the soldiers 
fell backward to the ground at the garden of Geth- 
semane. (Johnii., 14-17; viii., 45,46; xviii., 6; Mark 
x., 32.) I see, too, a Presence and a Power before 
which, when its fuller majesty shall be revealed, the 
kings of the earth and its mighty men shall hide them- 
selves. (Chap. vi., 15-17.) The gentleness of Christ was 
that of power, and his love was mated to a solemn and 
sublime dignity. Had it not been so he never could 
have faced alone the angered Pharisees in the last 
days of temple preaching, or awed Pilate by his mere 
silence and personality. 

5. This glorified Saviour is the First and the Last 
and the Ever-living. He has already mastered death 
and will destroy him (1 Cor. xv., 26). The keys of 


Hades and death are in his hands. Death seems to 
take his disciples prisoners, but the walls of the prison 
cannot hold them (Matt. xvi., 18). The angel Death, 
whom we so much dread, comes from our Saviour to 


strumental in bringing the great doctrine of Christian 
union into sucb prominence, recognizing with Dr. Rhodes 
the Rev. S. 8. Smucker as the ‘‘ Father of the Alliance.”’ 
On Wednesday morning the Rev. James Bush, of Staten 
Island, gave an address upon “ Christian Scholarship and 
the Evangelical Alliance.” He affirmed it to be the office 
of Christian scholarship to distinguish the essential truth 
of Christianity from everyching not vitally connected with 
it. ‘There are new doubts and new questions by modern 
| thought and research demanding an answer, and the in- 
| terests of our religion are imperiled if they be not an- 
swered honestly. The answer must be given not for the 
maintenance of any theory but in loving fealty to the 
truth itself. And every sincere attempt t» give such an- 
swer must b2 respected, whatever departure it may exhibit 
| from the more accustomed modes of religious thought. 
| The body which maintains the right and the duty of priv- 
| ileged judgment in the interpretation of Scripture itself 
may well defend the right of examining the beliefs of fal- 
lible men who have essayed to interpret Scripture in for- 
| mer ages with inferior helps of human knowledge and 
with no surer guidance into all truth by the divine Spirit 
of wisdom than is pledged to Christian believers to-day. 
The same Spirit which moved the hearts of holy men of 
old is still guiding in the interpretation of Scripture by the 
criticism of its letter and the discernment of its spirit.” 

The able paper of Rev. Dr. Woolsey upon the Sunday 
question, read by Dr. Chambers, asserted vigorously the 
right to Jegislate for the protection of the Sabbath. The 
address by the Rev. Willis Craig, D.D., of Keokuk, on 
“Christian Truth and the Periodical Pyess” dealt with the 
periodical press as ‘‘the grandest single power ever known 
among men.” ‘The Millennium Dawns” was the first 
thought of the Rew J. L. Burroughs, D.D., of Louisville, 
in his address on the ‘Essential Doctrines,” which he 
classed under five heads and comprised in three facts: Sin, 
a Saviour, and a Sanctifying Spirit. Dr. King’s address 
defended the right of the American people to keep to the 
original idea of their public schools as an educator of mind 
and morals, and was full of most important utterances 
bon this most important subject. An eloquent address 
upon ‘“ The Churches and Social Reform,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Post, took the ground that Christianity was the only per- 
fect and permanent reform force in the world. The last 
address, by the Rev. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, upon 
the ‘‘ Union of Church and State,” was one of great force, 
and must have carried conviction to any doubting hearts 
who stil] long for an Established Church. The last evening 
was given to farewell addresses, in which, in the words of 
Rev. Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘a beautiful harmony pervaded all their 
utterances, for all had spoken toward a common center— 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 








The School Question in Cambridge.—There is a new 
outbreak of an old controversy in the generally or- 
derly city of Cambridge, Mass. Father Scully presides 
over a Roman Catholic parish which he himself founded 
a few years ago, and which from a small beginning has 
grown to a large measure of strength and influence. To 
the parish church were duly added school buildings, and 
a parish school, under charge of Sisters of Mercy, has 
been from the outset a prominent feature of the paro- 
chial work. For a year or two past, as it now seems, there 
has been some dissatisfaction with the work performed in 
this school on the part of parents, some of whom have be n 
beginning to send their children to the public schools. This 
was a course which Father Scully did not propose to suffer, 
and accordingly he proceeded to compel the attendance of 
all children of the parish at the parish schoo] by depriving 
parents who sent their children elsewhere of the sacra- 
ment. This only made matters worse, and a case was 
made up by the opposition and carried to the Archbishop. 
The Archbishop so far shows no sign of rebuking Father 
Scully, who is therefore likely to carry tle day; and the 
promise of this triumph has already furnished occasion for 





call us home. 


And from the mysterious resting-place 


a considerable jubilation with the priest and those who 
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side with him. At a meeting of the parish the other even- 
ing, called to receive the report of the committee who had 
waited on the Archbishop, Father Scully made a remarka- 
ble and significant speech, which is about as striking an 
exhibition of the temper and power of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood as anything we have lately seen. Educa- 
tion, he stoutly claims, belongs to the Church, and those 
who refuse to take it at her hands or who go elsewhere 
for it in preference are “incipient apostates,” from whom 
the sacraments must be withheld. One thing is certain in 
a contest like this: the priest will carry his point, or he 
will make Protestants of, those who oppose him. It is the 
old question ina new form: Which is master, the Church 
or the conscience? It is to be said of Father Scully that 
he is a laborious and indefatigable pastor; but he is a little 
inclined to what may be called practical dogmatics. The 
last issue he had with his congregation was over the point 
whether fans should be used during divine service; and the 
fans had to give way! 


ing proclamation: At no recurrence of the season which 
the devout habit of a religious people has made the occasion 
for giving thanks to Almighty God and humbly invoking 
his continued favor has the material prosperity enjoyed 
by our whole country been more conspicuous, more mani- 
fold or more universal. During the past year, also, un- 
broken peace with all foreign nations, the general preva- 
lence of domestic tranquillity, the supremacy and security 
of the great institutions of civil and religious freedom, have 
gladdened the hearts of our people and confirmed their at- 
tachment to their Government, which the wisdom and 
courage of our ancestors so fitly framed, and the wisdom 
and courage of their descendants have so firmly maintained, 
to be the habitation of liberty and justice to successive 
generations. 

Now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the 
United States, do appoint Thursday, the 27th of November, 
instant, as a day of national thanksgiving and prayer: 
and I earnestly recommend that, withdrawing themselves 
from secular cares and labors, the people of the United 
States do meet together on that day in their respective 
places of worship, there to give thanks and praise to 
Almighty God for his mercies, and to devoutly beseech 
their continuance. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this third day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine, and of the independence of the United 
States the hundred and fourth. ° 

By the President: RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 

Wm. M. Evarts, Secretary of State. 





The Late Dr. Gordon Hall.—The Rev. Dr. Gordon Hall, 
whose death at Binghamton, in this State, Nov. 6th, has 
been widely noted, will be greatly missed in western Massa- 
chusetts. His father wasa member of the immortal ‘‘ Hay- 
stack band” at Williams College and one of the pioneer 
missionaries to India. Dr. Hall was born at Bombay, 
brought to this country at an early age to be educated, 
graduated at Yale College in 1843, and at the Yale Divinity 
School four years later. His first pastoral charge was at 
Wilton, Conn., where he remained but a few years, accept- 
ing in 1852 a call from the Edwards Congregational Church 
at Northampton. Under his ministry the growth of the 
church was uninterrupted, and he was greatly beloved by 
all classes, and especially by his brother ministers. He 
was a man of vigorous mind, ripe scholarship and balanced 
character. At the funeral services the pastors of various 
surrounding churches bore heartfelt testimony to the 
warmth of his heart and the value of his advice, and Prof. 
Tyler, of Amherst College, spoke feelingly of his ability as 
a preacher and hisservices to education. He had recently 
been appointed a trustee of the Andover Theological 
Seminary. The love and the sorrow of the people were 
manifested in many ways, and Dr. Hall’s memory will 
long be cherished by a church t»> which he had endeared 
himself in every relation. 





The New York State Home Missionary Society (Congre- 
gational) held its seventh anniversary in Canandaigua Oct. 
20th. Rev. Dr. Beard, of Syracuse, the President, was in 
the chair and nade an address, as did also Rev. 8S. H. Vir- 
gin, of Harlem Church, New York city, and Rev. Dr. H. M- 
Storrs, Secretary of the A.H. M.S. Rev. J.C. Holbrook, 
D.D., Secretary of the Society, read the annual report, 
which dwelt on the advantages of State Societies auxiliary 
to the National Society, referred to the death of Vice- 
President C. D. Helmer, D.D., during the year, the impor- 
tance of parsonages for weak churches, urged the installa- 
tion of ministers over them, of weekly collections, of the 
circulation of the ‘‘Home Missionary” magazine, and con- 
gratulated the friends of the cause on the liquidation of 
the debt of the A. H. M. Society. One hundred churches 
and stations have been supplied during the year by forty- 
two missionaries, and four in border towns in Pennsyl- 
vania. The receipts were $20,569.23, an increase of $3,453.37 
over those of last year. Amount expended in the State, 
$8,089.46, and the balance, $12,479.77, paid into the treasury 
of the National Society. $719.90 have been refunded by 
contributions from aided churches to the treasury, and 
$500 raised by them for other benevolent objects; one new 
church organized, and six Sunday-schools and eight reviv- 
als reported. 





The General Association of the Congregational Churches 
of the State of New York convened at Canandaigua on the 
afternoon of the 28th ult. The Rev. Mr. Johnson of Sid- 
ney Plains was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. W. E. 
Park of Gloversville was elected Scribe. The Associa- 





tional Sermon was preached by the Rev. Thos. R. Slicer of 
the Park Church, Brooklyn. The Rev. Eben Halley of 
Binghamton read an essay upon the ‘‘ Sabbath,” the Rev. 
Mr. Miller of Pitcher read a paper upon “ The First Resur- 
rection’ and the Rev. Wm. Smith of Oswego opened the 
discussion: ‘‘ Evangelists; is a class of such needed in the 
church to-day?” The essayist took the negative strongly. 
The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated on the 
afternoon of the third day of the session. The sermon be- 
fore the sacrament was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Furbish 
of Lockport. It wasan occasion of great interest. The 
whole session of the Association was marked by the deep- 
est religious interest, especially in the hours of devotion 
led by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Storrs and the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The hospitality of the people of Canan- 
daigua was of the most cordial and delightful type. The 
Association meets next year at Poughkeepsie. The Rev. 
Mr. Lawrence, pastor. 


Congregationalism in Washington.— The Rav. 8. P. 
Smith, a graduate of Harvard University and of Chicago 
Seminary, has been sent by the American Missionary 
Association to labor in connection with the ‘ Lincoln 
Mission ’’ in Washington, D. C., with a view to developing 
a second Congregational church in that city. Dr. Rankin’s 
people have been pushing that mission for ten years, doing 
an immense amount of good in the way of relief, industrial 
help and Sunday-sehool work. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE 8TATES. 

The First African Methodist Episcopal Church of Syra- 
cuse held a jubilee meeting Oct. 29th, to commemorate the 
payment of its church debt. 

—A meeting in behalf of City Missions was heldat the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in this city, Sunday afternoon. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. John Hall and by the 
Rey. A. F. Schauffler. 

—A new church edifice at Duke Center, McKean County, 
Pa., belonging to the Congregational Church, was dedicated 
Oct. 19th. A parsonage has also just been completed. Evan- 
gelist W. D. Henry is holding revival meetings there. 

—The Rev. David Einhorn, a venerable Jewish rabbi, died 
in this city Nov.2d. He was a man of great learning and of a 
dauntiess courage. At the breaking out of the war bis anti- 
slavery convictions obliged him to leave Baltimore, where he 
was in charge of a congregation. 

—The Third Annual Cunvention of the Sunday-schools of 
Kings County will be beld Nov. 10th at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. Among the speekers announced are the Rev. 
Drs. J. M. Ludlow, Wayland Hoyt and R.8. Storrs. There 
will be three sessions during the day. 

Tne Rev. Dr. James J. Roberts, late of Kansas City, has 
been called to the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
of the Mediator, Rochester avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
last pastor of this church wasthe Rev Bishop Falkner, who 
left it to enter the ministry of the Episcopai Church. 

—The Reformed Episcopal churches in Philadelphia held a 
convention last week and organized a Synod, nine churches, 
one of which is in Wilmington, Vel., being represented. 
Bishop Nicholson was chosen President, and committees were 
appointed. A form of constitution was adopted, and the 
Synod adjourned to meet in Wilmington, Del., in April, 1880. 

—A course of three very attractive lectures is announced 
to be delivered at St. George’s Chapel in East Sixteenth street. 
On the evening of Nov. 10th Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff will give 
readings from the best English writers; Dec. Ist the Rev. Dr. 
J.G. Eccleston will deliver an illustrated lecture on West 
minster Abbey, and Dec. 22d Prof. D. G. Eaton of Brooklyn 
wiil lecture on Astronomy. 

—The Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, whose death at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is reported, was a man of great mental activity. He 
was sixty-three years old and had been successively a mem 
ber of several different denominations. In recent years he 
has practiced law inthis city. As“ Burleigh,” the New York 
correspondent of the Boston ‘‘Journal,’’ he was, perbaps, 
better known than in any other capacity. 

—The Rey. Theodore C. Jerome, pastor of the Congrega 
tional Church at Patchogue, Long Island, has set a good ex- 
ample in taking charge of a column in the local paper which 
is devoted to religious and other good interests under the 
title of ‘The Church, the School, the Home; The Public 
Good.” Here is a field for Christian energy which may be 
worked with mutual advantage to churches and newspapers. 

—The Fourth National Lutheran Sunday-Scbool Convention 
opened at Lewiston, Pa., Nov. 4th, 240 delegates reporting. 
Walter Gebhart, of Dayton, Ohio, delivered the opening ad- 
drese, and the Rev. J. M. Reimansnyder, of this place, the 
address of welcome. The Rev. G. B. Barniter, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., read a report showing a large growth in every de- 
partment of the work. The principal subjects discussed were 
home and foreign missionary work and the inauguration of 
steps toward a more thorough and larger field of operation. 

—The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church completed its work last week. The appropria- 
tions for the coming year may be summarized as follows: 
Appropriations to foreign missions, $279,516; to missions in 
Territories of the United States, $20,000; to Scandinavian 
missions in the United States, $14,450; to German missions 
here, $40,600; to Chinese missions in America, $13,516; to 
American Indian missions, $3,550; to English speaking mis- 
sions within the bounds of annual conferences, $171,200: to 
miscellaneous objects, $73,000 ; aud for the liquidation of the 
debt, $64,000. Grand total, $679,832. Amount to be raised by 
the Church at large, $719,000. 

—The first anniversary of the East Side Mission was held on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 6th, at the Chapel of the Mission, 
No, 408 First ave. The attendance, nothwitbstanditg the ex- 
tremely unpleasant weather, was large, and the exercises 
were highly interesting. Mr. James Talcott presided. Rev. 
Henry G. Miller, pastor of the Mission, read the report, re- 
citing the origin, growth and the success which kas attended 
the various agencies of the work. Rev. Dr. Deems and Mr. 
Charles W. Sawyer made addresses. After the close of the ex- 
ercises the friends of the Mission went over the building. 
The place was formerly known as Washington Hall, one of 
tbe most disreputable dance halls in that part of the city; but, 
reversing the present order of things, of forming churches 
into variety theaters and circuses, the Gospel people have 
taken hold of this place for Gospel work, and find it well 
adapted for the purpose. 








NEW ENGLAND. 

—A Congregational Church has been started at Reynold’s 
Bridge, Conn. 

—The Rey. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., of the ‘* Congregation- 
alist,” will deliver the Carew course of lectures before the 
Hartford Theological Seminary during the coming winter. 

~The Adventists, Free Baptists and Congregationalists of 
Barnstead, N. H., baye united in calling the Rev. John 
George, of Warner, to preach to them: neither society being 
able to support a minister. 

—The Rev. J.8. Stewart, in reply toa petition extensively 
signed by the members of his church at Fitchburg, Mass., 
requesting him to continue his pastoral relations, declines to 
withdraw his resignation. 

—The council called to dissolve the pastoral relations of the 
Rev. Wm. Greenwood with the Congregational Church in 
West Haverhill, Mass., after hearing the statement of both 
pastor and people, voted not to dismiss. This was a 
surprise to Mr. Greenwood, as he had made preparations to 
sail for Europe at once. 

—A meeting was to be held at Boston, Nov.11, to consult with 
reference to the organization of a woman’s board of home 
missions. The call is signed by Mrs. Withrow of Boston, 
Mrs. Greene of Lowell, Mrs. Dimmick of Newburyport, Mrs. 
Knight of Portsmouth, Mrs. Barnes of Haverbil), Mrs. Hub- 
bard of Merrimack, and Miss Johnson of Bradford Academy, 
several of whom are among the most active supporters of 
foreign mission work. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church in Lake City, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire, Nov. 5th; loss $2,000. 

Mr. Moody closed his meetings at Cleveland two weeks 
ago, but will remain in that city until the meeting of the 
Christian Convention, Nov. J5th. 

Dr. Boyd's church, of St. Louis, having built and paid for 
its new cburch at a cost of $180,000, the Rev. A. E. Dickinson , 
pastor of a new church at Bowling Green, Va., which is be 
bind in its expenses, was invited to attend the dedication at 
St. Louis by the following letter: “‘ If you will come here and 
make a short address at the dedication of our church we will 
pay all your expenses ; and as we shail bave no need to take 
any collection for ourselves on that day, having already 
raised our money, we will take a collection for the Bowling 
Green Church on that occasion and do the handsome thing.” 

THE SOUTH. 

—Hampton Institute opens with most encouragitg pros- 
pects. There was never before such a demand for admission 
or for its graduates, most of whom are already teaching. The 
demand for colored teachers is so great that it is impossible 
to meet it. 

—The Rev. Dr. Kirkus, rector of one of the Protestant 
Episcopal churches in Baltimore, asked, receutly, for con- 
tributions of ** gold, silver and jewelry” from the congrega- 
tion toward the manufacture of a new communion service, 
and received in response to his appeal offerings of jewelry 
and ornaments to the value of $1,100. 

—Thbe American Missionary Association supports 44 schools 
among the freedmen with 890 teachers and 7,207 pupils. The 
latter are classed as follows: Primary, 2,739: intermediate, 
1,495; grammar, 633 ; normal, 2,022; co:legiate preparatory, 169; 
collegiate, 63; law, 28; theological, 8. The donation of 
$150,000 by Mrs. Stone will be used for the erection of build- 
ingsat Nashville, Atlanta, New Orleans and Talladega. The 
churches in the South number 67, with 4,600 members, of 
whom 745 were added the past year. 


FOREIGN. 
Canada observed its Thanksgiving Day Nov. 6th. 


—Mr. Spurgeon recently preached his fifteen hundredth 
sermon. 


—The rabbi of the Jewish synagogue at Strasburg has be- 
come a convert to Christianity. 

—It is said that a branch of the Old Catholic sect is to be 
established in London through the aid of Mr. Gladstone. 

The Irish Baptist Association held its annual meeting at 
Banbridge, Oct 1-2, the Rev. J. 8. Banks of that place presid- 
ing. Statistics show a gain of eight per cent. among the 
churches. Several inter: sting papers were read. 

—The committee: appointed by the Evangelical Alliance at 
its recent meeting in Basle, Switzerland, to confer with the 
Emperor of Austria concerning intolerance in bis empire, 
was to meet at the Austrian capital the 29th of October. 

—The “Canadian Independent’’ says: “ The outlook for 
Copngregationalism in Canada is bright and hopeful. Our 
Missionary Society is out of debt. Our college has just com- 
pleted the $20,000 endowment. Let every church pray ear- 
nestly for a ‘time of refreshing from the presence of the 


—The Christian Convention met at Dublin, Oct. 13th, about 
4,000 people attending the opening exercises. Four hundred 
elergymen were present, and Sir Edward Lynge Hutchinson 
presided. Addresses were made on “ Thorougbness,” * Light 
for and from the Christian,” ** Christian Service,” and * Tem- 
perance.” 

—The case of Prof. Kobertson Smith came before the Free 
Church Synod of Aberdeen recently on an appeal from the 
Free Church Presbytery of Aberdeen, and the resolution of 
the Presbytery referring it to the General Assembly was sus- 
tained. There will, consequently, be no further action in the 
case until next May. 

—Dr. V.M. White, of London, publishes statistics to show 
that Catholicism is declining, relatively, in the United King- 
dom. In 1841 the Catholics formed twenty-seven per cent. of 
the population ; now their proportion is eighteen per cent. 
He thinks, however, that the political influence of the Church 
of Rome has increased. 

—The Greenock Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland has voted to suspend those members of 
the session of the Gourock Church (of which Mr. Macrae was 
formerly pastor) who refuse to return to their allegiance to 
the United Presbyterian Church. The Presbytery nas also 
notified the Edinburgh Presbytery of the action of one of its 
members in expressing sympathy with Mr. Macrae in his ex- 
clusion from the church, and demands that the offending 
member be tried. 

--The first of a series of monthly united meetings ‘of the 
English-speaking congregations in Paris, to promote the 
progress of evangelization, was held in that city, Nov. 3d. 
The Rev. R. McAll gave an account of the evangelistic work 
begun by him eight years ago, and spoke warmly of the aid 
rendered him by English and American ministers. Nearly 
all the English and American ministers in Paris were present 
at the meeting. It is hoped by means of these meetings to 
interest foreign Christians in the great Protestant reviva 
which is now going on in France. 
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Science and Art. 


ForESTs AND METEOROLOGY.—A paper in Polybib- 
lion on this subject gives the results of observations 
made during the last six years under trees and not far 
from the edge of a forest, and also in the plain and far 
from all trees. 1. Forests increase the quantity of 
meteoric waters which fall on the ground, and thus 
favor the growth of springs and of underground waters. 
2. Ina forest region the ground receives as much, and 
more, water under cover of the trees than the uncov- 
ered ground of regions with little or no wood. 3. The 
cover of the trees of a forest diminishes to a large de- 
gree the evaporation of the water received by the 
ground, and thus contributes to the maintenance of the 
moisture of the latter and to the regularity of the flow 
of water sources. 4. The temperature in a forest is 
much less unequal than in the open, although on the 
whole it may be a little lower; but the minima are 
there constantly higher, and the maxima lower, than 
in regions not covered with wood. These observations 
have been made in the neighborhood of Nancy, and by 
the pupils of the School of Forestry of that city, under 
the direction of M. Mathieu, sub-director of the school. 
On the other hand, M. Fautrat, when sub-inspector of 
forests at Senlis, made during four years, but on a dif- 
ferent method, observations on forest meteorology 
which fully and completely corroborate in certain 
respects those of M. Mathieu. The laws which seem 
to follow from the figures given by M. Fautrat, as wellas 
an inspection of the curves which graphically represent 
them, are as follows: 1. It rains more abundantly, 
under identical circumstances, over forests than over 
non-wooded ground, and most abundantly over forests 
with trees in a green condition. 2. The degree of sat- 
uration of the air by moisture is greater above forests 
than over non-wooded ground, and much greater over 
masses of pinus sylvestris than over masses of leaved 
species. 3. The leafage and branches of leafed trees 
intercept one-third, and those of resinous trees the half 
of the rain water, which afterward returns to the at- 
mosphere by evaporation. On the other hand, these 
same leaves and branches retain the evaporation of the 
water which reaches the ground, and that evaporation 
is nearly four times less under a mass of leafed forest 
than in the open, and two and one-third times only 
under a mass of pines. 4. The laws of the change of 
temperature out of and under wood are similiar to 
those which result from the observations of M. Mathieu. 
The general conclusion seems to be that forests regu- 
late the function of water, and exercise on the temper- 
ature, as on the atmosphere, an effect of ‘‘ pondera- 
tion” and equilibrium. 








SvuICIDE OF THE Scorpron.—Mr. Allen Thompson, 
in a letter published in ‘‘ Nature,” writes that while 
residing many years ago at the baths of Lucca, in 
Italy, some friends were much annoyed by small black 
scorpions. Having been informed that the scorpion 
would destroy itself if exposed to a sudden light, his 
friends soon became adepts in catching the scorpions 
and disposing of them. This consisted in confining 
the animal under an inverted drinking glass or tumbler, 
below which a card was inserted when the capture 
was made, and then, waiting till dark, suddenly bring- 
ing the light of a candle near to the glass in which the 
animal was confined. Nosooner was this done than the 
scorpion invariably showed signs of great excitement, 
running round and round the interior of the tumbler 
with reckless velocity for a number of times. This 
state having lasted for a minute or more, the animal 
suddenly became quiet, and, turning its tail or the 
hinder part of its body over its back, brought its re- 
curved sting down upon the middle of the head, and, 
piercing it forcibly, in a few seconds became quite 
motionless, and, in fact, quite dead. This observation 
was repeated very frequently; in truth, it was adopted 
as the best plan of getting rid of the animals, and the 
young people were in the habit of handling the scor- 
pions with impunity immediately after they were so 
killed, and of preserving many of them as curiosities. 





A REMARKABLE PHENOMENON with reference to the 
photographing of a church weathercock at Tenby, 
Wales, is reported. At the time nothing was observed 
by the artist but the object upon which he was en- 
gaged; but on the development of the plate the image 
of a boat, with colors flying fore and aft, was distinctly 
visible about two-thirds up the spire—in a reverse 
position. The photograph was taken at a quarter past 
six, and about that time two gunboats were launched 
at Pembroke Dock. It is thought that it isa mirage of 
one of the gunboats soon after launching.—Lancet. 





CHEMICAL First PrINCIPLES.—Since June, 1877, no 
fewer than eleven ‘‘ new elements ” have been brought 
forward, claiming places in the list of substances which 
will not admit of decomposition. The “ Athenz#um ” 
thinks it is time that some admitted authority should 
examine and revise this list. 


Books and Authors. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. 

Surely the Greek must be called a dead language be- 
cause it never dies, and Greek literature is called an- 
cient only because it never grows old. In proof of 
this we need only refer to the fresh interest which the 
poems of Homer are awakening in our day, as illus- 
trated by the admiration and study that statesmen, 
authors and scholars now agree to give them. Lord 
Derby and Mr. Bryant vie with each other in clothing 
them in English verse. Coleridge sings the praises of 
the blind bard who was not blind but the most clear- 
sighted of all men; and Gladstone sits at the feet of 
the old prophet to learn what happened when the 
world was yet in the bloom of youth; and the best 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic are proud to 
prepare editions of the ‘‘ Iliad” and the ‘‘ Odyssey ” 
for use in the schools and colleges of both hemi- 
spheres. 

One of the latest of these editions lies before us in 
the book whose title is given below, in which German, 
English and American studerts have united to smooth 
the path of the young student and to illuminate the 
verses of the old Greek poet. The basis of the volume 
is the school edition of the ‘‘ First Two Books of the 
Iliad,” prepared some two years ago by Mr. Sedgwick, 
then Assistant Master at Rugby School, but now Pro- 
fessor in Corpus Christi College, Oxford. To this Mr. 
Keep, of Williston Seminary, already known to the 
public by his edition of the ‘‘ Stories of Herodotus,” 
has added the Third Book, with notes, together with 
such changes and revisions of the notes on the preced- 
ing Books as seemed necessary to adapt them for use 
in American schools. The first Three Books being stud- 
ied only in preparatory schools and being all of the 
Iliad that is required for admission to most of our col- 
leges, this little book meets exactly the wants of stu- 
dents fitting for college. And the notes have been 
prepared expressly for the use of such students with a 
wisdom and skill which could be the result only of act- 
ual experience in teaching. They are concise, clear, 
judicious and sensible, seldom erring on the side either 
of too little or too much help for the student, and 
rarely failing to give the rendering, the construction 
or the explanation which is approved by the best au- 
thorities. We have been struck with the good sense 
and excellent judgment of both the editors. Without 
any display of learning or of ingenuity in asking ques- 
tions they have condensed within the cumpass of 200 
duodecimo pages (text and notes) a simple and lucid 
statement of what it is indispensable for the student 
to know, and a judicious index of what it is most im- 
portant for him to do at just this stage of his prepara- 
tory education. We have only to add that the pub- 
lisher has done his work as well as the editors have 
done theirs, and given us a volume which is as pleas- 
ant for the eyes to see as it is for the hands to handle. 


CARLYLE, TENNYSON AND RUSKIN. 

It is now twenty-five years since Mr. Bayne pub- 
lished a series of critical articles which found their 
way to a wide circle of readers by virtue of their in- 
tellectual enthusiasm and their pictorial style. The 
writer appeared rather in the guise of an interpreter 
than as acritic. The most striking quality of his writ- 
ings was their sympathy with noble ideals and stand- 
ards of thought or life, with aspiration in whatever 
form of art it clothed itself, and with beauty and 
power of style. In his earliest critical efforts Mr. 
Bayne revealed the governing principle of his method 
of critical examination ; the judgment of literary works 
and men in vital connection with actual life. To him 
art is not a thing apart from the interests of the great 
mass of humanity, living in a sphere and under laws 
of its own; it is rather the pure and lasting impression 
which human life makes from age to age upon its 
finest minds. His method is not, therefore, strictly 
intellectual and critical; it is rather sympathetic and 
humane. He learns more by bringing his mind into 
sympathetic relations with the writer whose secrets of 
method and power he endeavors to discover than by 
cold, judicial scrutiny. Mr. Bayne excels as an inter- 
preter of the great minds he has studied. He brings 
us into close and intelligent intercourse with them and 
without lessening our admiration for genius makes us 
feel those bonds of a common humanity which bind 
the greatest men to their fellows. 

This humanity is so marked a trait in Mr. Bayne’s 
character that we are not surprised to find him group- 
ing Carlyle, Tennyson and Ruskin in the same volume. 
However these writers may differ in mental character 
and artistic purpose, they have this in common: that 
they have stood in some vital relation to the times in 
which they lived. They have not been mere intellect- 





1The ltiad of Homer. Books I.,11., 111. By Arthur Sedg- 
wick and Robert P. Keep. (Boston: John Allyn.) 
2 Lessons From My Masters, Carlyle, Tennyson and Ruskin. 
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ual workmen, cultivating their art for its own sake; 
they have each written from strong conviction, and the 
sources of their power are to be sought in the profound 
earnestness with which each, after his own fashion, 
has sought to solve the perplexing problems of the age. 
Pope commanded the intellectual suffrages of his time; 
Tennyson has won the hearts of his contemporaries : 
Addison wrote charmingly of society vices and gently 
satirized the fashionable foibles of the day; Carlyle has 
grappled with the most difficult problems of mind and 
character: Sir Joshua Reynolds found audience with 
the cultured few; Ruskin has educated a generation, 
not in the technicalities of painting, but in compre- 
hension of the beauty which underlies and is the soul 
of art. In his own way each of Mr. Bayne’s Masters 
has been an original power in the world. 

Each, too, in his own way, has been a master of the art 
of writing. It is urged against Tennyson that he has 
studied too closely the forms and niceties of expres- 
sion, and certainly none will deny that in English po- 
etry no songs have been sweeter or more harmonious 
than his. Ruskin has made English prose almost as 
poetic as English verse, strong in feeling, rich in color 
and melodious as music itself. His descriptions of 
nature are unrivaled in any language, and they are not 
artistic arrangements of musical sentences merely: 
they embody the results of a wonderfully intelligent 
and keen observation of natural effects. And whatever 
may be justly charged against the extravagances of 
Carlyle’s later style his earlier compositions are mas- 
terly, the essay on Burns having eloquence at once 
profound and pathetic. 

Of the three, it can be said of only one that years 
have increased his power and added to his fame. Ten- 
nyson has grown into more complete mastery of his 
art without losing his hold upon nature or his audi- 
ence, and the throng of younger poets have not ob- 
scured his work or imperiled his place. Carlyle and 
Ruskin, on the other hand, have withdrawn themselves 
from the deeper currents of modern life. Their great 
services find no less hearty recognition and admiration 
on account of this, but the fact remains that we read 
their earlier rather than their later works, and we go 
to them for intellectual suggestion and stimulus rather 
than for guidance. They will take their places in our 
literature as wonderfully vigorous and aggressive 
minds who largely influenced their age by their free- 
dom, earnestness and loyal devotion to truth in life 
and art. 

Mr. Bayne has sketched the characters and work of 
these three illustrious minds with the hana ofa disci- 
ple whose affection for his masters has not made him 
blind to their faults, and his essays will be helpful to 
all who desire to understand the spirit and power of 
English life as expressed in its latest literature. 


The Rosicrucians. By Hargrave Jennings. (J. W. Bou- 
ton, New York.) Mr. Bouton, for whatever reason, seems 
to be the publishing exponent of ‘‘ The Mystics’’ on this 
side the Atlantic, and what he publishes is issued in very 
handsome style. Whether his motives in developing this 
line of literature are purely commercial or are influenced 
by personal sentiments it would be unfair to judge by in- 
ference. No publisher can be held to believe all that he 
publishes; and especially is this true in the case of the book 
before us, whose author “ distinctly excepts against being 
in any manner identified with all the opinions, religious or 
otherwise,’’ which it contains. He ‘‘ wishes to be regarded 
simply as the Historian of the Rosicrucians or as an Essay- 
ist on their strange, mysterious beliefs.” From this quota- 
tion, for whose capitals and italics we are not responsible, 
the careless reader might infer that there are, or at least 
have been, ‘‘ Rosicrucians,”’ and that they believe, or have 
believed, Something, however mysterious. Indeed, we 
thought before opening the volume that we had, person- 
ally, some ideas as to the sect, but on learning that ‘‘no 
one can boast of having ever—really and in fact—seen or 
known in any age any supposed (or suspected) ‘ Member’ 
in the flesh’’ of this ‘‘renowned Body,’’ we begin with 
shame to take the lowest seat, humbly hoping that the his- 
rory of a sect which never had a visible member, and 
whose creeds are more mysterious than mystery itself, will 
prove of some tangible benefit to somebody. Seriously, the 
book must be read before its title can be understood, and 
the person who clearly understands what it is all about 
after the reading has our respectful congratulations in 
advance. In brief it is an attempt to collate on the best 
authority all that is known concerning The Mystics, from 
the earliest glimmer of pre-historic times down to the pres- 
ent day. There may be men and women who can unex- 
pectedly encounter a white horse on a dark night, in an 
uncanny neighborhood, without an apparent freezing of 
the spinal marrow. If there are such—the writer of this 
notice declines to be counted among them—they will 
regard this volume as so much trash. For the average 
mortal, however, it is replete with a strange interest. 
That there is a border land between this world and the 
next may easily be affirmed or denied. The Christian 
who denies its existence is driven to the wall when closely 
questioned as to certain passages of Scripture, and how- 
ever satisfactory it may be to him to assert that the age 
of miracles is past the doubter is not apt to be reassured. 
For ourselves, we regard ail these investigations and specu- 
lations as interesting fields of research. They represent a 
phase of human thought that pervades the entire history 
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of the race, expanding here and there into very startling 
developments. Such studies ere apt to throw off their bal- 
ance intellects of a certain fanciful type, but to one who 
has an abiding faith in the power and presence of ‘‘ Him 
who ruleth over all,” they are merely incidents in the 
great scheme of the universe, of which, with all our 
research, we as yet know so little. 

The Second Coming of the Lord: Its Cause, Signs and 
Effects. By the Rev. Chauncey Giles. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) This is a discussion of the second coming of the 
Lord from the Swedenborgian standpoint, and may be 
taken as an authoritative expression of the views of that 
body of Christians upon this subject, on account of the 
age and known ability of Dr. Giles. To the ordinary 
Second Adventist this book would present ‘‘ a second com- 
ing’? which he would declare to be no coming at all be- 
cause it lacks personal “presence, and, therefore, to such 
such an one would lack many of the elements of reality. 
The declaration of the venerable author, that ‘‘The Lord 
will come to thought and affection,” may be taken as the 
key to all his other utterances on this theme. The Bible is 
the source of truth. Out of it the Son of man comes to men. 
Its teaching, with a larger application, is the dawn of a new 
era—the Lord’s era. As a consequence of this spiritual 
conception the necessity for a personal coming is obviated, 
and the certainty of the Judgment is declared to rest notin 
a judge being present but in the fact that the truth of 
Scripture judges men in a perpetual assize. The suprem- 
acy of the Spirit’s rule—or as the author would say, ‘‘ The 
Lord’s rule ’’—constitutes the millennial State. To intro- 
duce this Swedenborg was raised up as a special instru- 
ment in the Divine hand, and the Scriptures jas he ex- 
pounded them become the law of the new kingdom; and 
‘“The New Church” or “The New Jerusalem ” is the out- 
come of this new age. The work of Dr. Giles reads like 
poetry with a mighty spiritual intent. Another contribu- 
tion to the Second Advent literature is by Bishop Merrill 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is entitled, ‘* The 
Second Coming of Christ Considered in its Relation to the 
Millennium, the Resurrection and the Judgment.” The 
view of this author may be summed up in his own words. 
The second coming is to be ‘“‘a personal coming to judge 
the world, reward the righteous, punish the wicked and 
deliver up the Kingdom to God the Father.’’ The whole 
book is written in a spirit of the severest literalism. ‘‘ He 
must come personally, literally, visibly, bodily in a cloud 
with the Angels.’’ ‘‘The Escort which went with Jesus to 
Heaven” and “His |Coronation in Heaven” are not to 
Bishop Merrill figurative expressions, but plain matter of 
fact. ‘‘The Ascension with attendant angels” is regarded 
as ‘‘a fulfillment of a remarkable prophecy, Dan. vii., 
13, 14.” We have no comment to make on this use of 
prophecy, except to say that to anyone able to make such 
sweeping appropriations of Scripture the writing of a 
work upon a theological topic cannot be a difficult task. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. By Jamos A. Farrer 
(Henry Holt & Co.) This book treats in a very interesting 
style a subject which has attracted great attention in re- 
cent years. Since science has taken up man and endeavored 
te discover his line of descent, the conceptions and habits 
of life of savage races have become very important in a 
scientific point of view, and most careful and patient in- 
vestigations have been made with the result of changing 
the ideas formerly entertained about savage life very ma- 
terially. The present work shows wide study and pre- 
sents in‘a concise form the leading features of the primi- 
tive characcer. It demonstrates, by illustrations gathered 
from many sources, the universality of religion and of re- 
ligious worship, and of the idea of a future life. It in- 
stances savage modes of prayer, and presents many savage 
proverbs which show a similarity of feeling among civil 
ized and savage communities regarding poverty, perse- 
verance, habit, experience and mendacity. The moral 
philosophy, political usages, penal laws and wedding cus- 
toms existing among savage peoples are discussed, and.two 
entertaining chapters are devoted to savage Fairy-lore 
and comparative Folk-lore. The book is, in short, a popu- 
lar presentation of the latest results of investigation in 
this important field, and will amply repay careful reading. 

Economie Monographs.—Some of the earlier numbers of 
this series were noticed in an earlier number of our paper. 
We have before us one on ‘‘ Honest Money and Labor,” by 
Hon. Carl Schurz; one on ‘*‘ National Banking,’’ by M. L. 
Scudder, Jr.; one on ‘‘ Hindrances to Prosperity,” by Si- 
mon Sterne; one on ‘‘ International Copyright,”’ by George 
Haven Putnam; and ome on ‘ Free Trade,” by Charles L. 
Brace. The monogram of Mr. Schurz is an honest state- 
ment as to money and labor. Of our public men no one is 
more candid than the present Secretary of the Interior. He 
is too sincere to be a thorough partisan, and his thoughts 
on any subject are always worthy of attention. The essay 
on *“ National Banking,” by Mr. Scudder is timely. The 
prejudice against our present system of National Bankin 


is unaccountable. Take it all in all, we do not believe. 


there is any other system in operation in any coun- 
try that is superior to this. It combines in a high degree 
the various excellences which ought to characterize a 
banking system. If this is destroyed it must be suc- 
ceeded by the old system of State Banks; for it would be 
an insult to our people to suppose that our paper currency 
should be made up exclusively of irredeemable govern- 
ment issues. Let those who denounce national banks in- 
form themselves of their character and workings. 

The Hopeful Hour Series; At the Beautiful Gate ; Unto 
the Desired Haven; The Palace of the King. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) The verses that make up these daintily 
bound volumes have been chiefly selected, the publisher 
tells us, from the religious newspaper and magazine. The 
selection is made with excellent discrimination and that 





fine religious sensibility which the compiler—the author of 
“The Changed Cross”—has shown in her own work, 
though not always with the strictest regard for the rights 
of property which other people may have in the poems. 
Except the general statement in the preface no acknow!l- 
edgment is made of the source from which they are taken. 
Several—as, for instance, ‘‘Oh, What a Pure White Flame 
Lit Up the Face,”’ by Miss Bennett; ‘‘God Hath so Many 
Ships upon the Sea,” by Carl Spencer; ‘‘I Shall See Him 
in His Beauty,” by the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D.—we rec- 
ognize as ourown. The same criticism applies to Home 
Life in Song, published by the same house, in which we 
find at least two poems ths copyright in which belongs to 
the Christian Union. In other respects, however, this 
book may be commended as preserving in attractive form 
some of the best “ fugitive” verses relating to home life 
that have lately appeared. 

Early Christian Literature Primers. Edited by Prof. 
Geo. P. Fisher, D.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) The first of 
this series is ‘‘ The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of 
the Second Century,’ by the Rev. Geo. A. Jackson. The 
book is a small one, of a size to go in the pocket, costing 
sixty cents. Prof. Fisher’s endorsement of the work of 
the autdor will satisfy the reader that his translations have 
been faithfully done. The book gives to the English reader 
an idea of Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, Hermas, Papias, Justin, Melito, Athen- 
agoras, and the unknown authors of the epistle to Diognetus 
and the Muratorian fragment. The historical evidence for 
the canonicity of the Scripture depends so much upon a 
right understanding of these authors, and they have been 
so misrepresented by such controversial writers as the 
author of the ‘“‘Supernatura) Religion,” that those who have 
any occasiuvn to deal with inquiring minds, or minds 
affected by the current unbelief and the strong assertions 
of the sceptical dogmatists, will find such a series as this 
of very great value. It promises to do for the Christian 
classics what Lippincott’s.** Ancient Classics” have done 
for them. 

Christ the Consoler, by Ellice Hopkins (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.), is one of those books of devotional reading 
for the preparation of which English writers seem 
to have a special adaptation. It is arranged in responsive 
form—the ‘‘ Voice of the Disciple’ being answered by the 
**Voce of the Consoler,’’ and both voices being chiefly 
made up of appropriate selections from Scripture, St. 
Augustine, Thomas & Kempis, Jeremy Taylor and other 
writers of the same class. The author declares it to be the 
purpose of the book to embody as far as possible the 
peculiar temptations and trials common to the sick and to 
help them, in the isolation of their lives, to realize that 
they are compassed about with ‘‘a great cloud of wit- 
nesses.” The fact that it voices a general and not an in- 
dividual experience makes it especially valuable. An 
introduction by the Bishop of Carlisle ¢xpresses the belief, 
which we cordially share, that the book ‘ will be found a 
comfort by many of God’s afflicted children.”’ 

The Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin 
(Appleton), has reached its fourth volume, covering the 
years 1852-59. But two years remain to be treated, 
which the author hopes may conclude his labors, “the 
compass of which ceased to be under his control” when it 
became necessary to make the Life of the Prince the 
History also of Queen Victoria’s reign. He has already 
said that the extent of his task grew out of the richness 
and abundance of its material in the Prince himself and 
his valuable services. Of the two years which are to be 
the subject of the fifth volume the biographer says that 
they are of ‘‘a life so brilliant, so crowded, so animated 
by noble energy, yet dominated by such sublime repres- 
sion of himself.” We believe this will be also the verdict 
of history when it shall be remote from the personal en- 
thusiasm which is the standpoint from which Mr. Martin 
views him. 

Blanid. By Robert D. Joyce. (Boston : Roberts 
Brothers.) Dr. Joyce achieved a success both popular and 
artistic in his former poem entitled ‘“‘ Deirdré.’’ The pres- 
ent work in many respects resembles the first, but is not so 
powerful. It isa romantic story of early English times, 
and as a narrative is characterized by fluency and ease, 
but it lacks vigor. There are some strong passages, but, as 
a whole, there is a noticeable absence of originality and 
boldness of execution. It,impresses one with the idea that 
it was too easily written; that too much was left to a 
natural gift of rhyming and too little thought and vitality 
were put into the lines. The songs which interrupt the 
story at intervals are sweet, but they leave no musical 
echoes after them; in short, the defect of the poem, asa 
whole, lies in its failure to make a distinct and vivid im- 
pression on the mind. 

Normal Outline Series; A Short History of the English 
Bible. By J.M. Freeman, D.D. Outlines of Christian 
Ethics. By Prof. J. P. Lacroix. (Phillips & Hunt). A 
great deal ought not to be expected of these two little 
pamphlets of about seventy-five pages for fifty cents each. 
‘they are part of the fruitage of Chautauqua. We could 
wish, however, that there was more of the romance of his- 
tory in the first and more of the poetry of feeling in the 
second. Mr. Green has shown that a condensed history 
can be written without leaving out romance, and President 
Hopkins has demonstrated thut moral philosophy can be 
written without leaving out emotion. For youthful st-u 
dents Prof. Lacroix’s work is too analytical and not suffi- 
ciently simple. Chautauqua has intensified the passion for 
telegraphic brevity; it is a good passion, but it is not 
without its dangers. 

Kept for the Master’s Use. By Frances Ridley Havergal. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The prefatory note informs us 
that the proofs of these pages were read by the lamented 





author just before her death in 'June last. They are her 
last words to the multitude who have found strength and 
guidance in the words and work of her lovely life. She 
enforces through them the great lesson of consecration 
which she learned so well, and illustrated so perfectly by 
her earnest spirit and her tireless activity. Those who 
read this bock will feel that it is the speech of one who 
has been very near the Master and has been taught in 
familiar intercourse how He loves to be served. 

Old Friends and New, by Sarah O. Jewett (Houghton, 
Osgood and Company), isa collection of short stories, quiet 
in tone and attractive for that very reason. Miss Jewett 
has made careful studies of New England character, and 
fills her stories with touches of absolute accuracy. Her 
style is not powerful, and she is not specially gifted with 
imaginative force, but she has the excellent quality of re- 
lying for effect on careful delineation and a gentle sym- 
pathy with her theme which gives warmth and life to her 
work. Whatever she does bears the impress of entire truth- 
fulness and conscientious effort to produce something of 
moral and artistic excellence. 

John of Barneveld. By J. L. Motley. (Harpers) With 
this history, in two volumes, the Harpers complete their 
admirable reprint of standard histories. It is a singular 
fact that this man, the ‘*‘ founder of the commonwealth of 
the United Provinces,’’ who was second to none of his con- 
temporary statesmen, is scarcely recognized in the cyclo- 
pedias, and but for Mr. Motley would bardly have been 
known, except to the students of history, outside of the 
boundaries of his own country, where ** even now political 
passion is almost as ready to flame forth either in ardent 
affection or enthusiastic hatred as if two centuries had not 
elapsed since his death.” 

Proserpina—Studies of Wayside Flowers, Vol. L, and 
The Laws of Fesole (John Wiley & Sons) are familia: to 
every lover of Ruskin; and who does not delight in his 
regard for nature and art! To the first he is tender and 
reverent; for the most part worshipful, and only rising 
from her shrine to defend her integrity against the ruth- 
less greed of advancing improvements, To art Ruskin 
brings all the enthusiasm of a devotee and the discrimina- 
tion of a critic. Messrs. Wiley & Sons have done the 
American public a service by issuing from time to time in 
handy volumes, beautiful in typography and plates, the 
choicest of Ruskin’s works. The above have just been 
reissued, 

Head Gear, Antique and Modern. By R. H. Wadleigh. 
(Coleman & Maxwell.) Issued as this thin volume is to 
carry the advertisement of a millinery estabiishment it 
hardly merits notice in our literary columns, and yet its 
numerous Ulustrations and the apparent care with which 
the history of head dresses is traced through the years 
during which fashions have been a matter of record en- 
title it to the attention of lady readers. They will, no 
doubt, find much that is suggestive in the designs which 
ancient and modern ingenuity have produced for the en- 
hancement of feminine charms, 

Sealed Orders, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.) Readers of Miss Phelps’s later stories, as 
they bave appeared from time to time in the papers, will 
be glad to find them given permanent form in this volume. 
For the most part they are character sketches, strongly 
drawn, though with a certain exaggerated realism, and 
generally having a purpose. Pathus and humor in Miss 
Phelps’s writing are closely intermingled with not a little 
contempt for the conventional weaknesses of society. 

Practical Physics. By Prof. Fred. Guthrie. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) This volume forms the sixth number in Messrs. 
Holt & Co.’s series of *‘ Handbooks for students.’’ It is 
devoted to an explanation of principles and a description 
of the pbenomena of molecular physics and sound. Much 
ground is covered in a small book, and, while somewhat 
complicated and technical for the popular reader, it will 
be enjoyed by the scientific student. 

Thomas De Quincey : His Life and Writings. By H. A. 
Page. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This attractive volume 
is a reprint of a recent and valuable Life of De Quincey, 
and has the advantage of containing a two-volume work 
in one. It is prefaced by an admirable portrait of the 
wonderful man whose career it records, and in point of 
binding and indexing is worthy of all praise. It is decid- 
edly the best Life that has yet been written of De Quincey, 
and has all the interest of a novel. 

The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Ingraham Kipp, D.D. (New York: ‘'homas Whit- 
taker.) This reprint of Bishop Kipp’s thoughtful and sug- 
gestive work on some points of Bible life and narrative 
usuully passed over without notice ought to find wide ac- 
ceptance and careful reading. Having spc ken of its merits 
at an earlier date, we can only add that it is a work which 
has lost nothing in interest and pertinence since its first 
publication. 

The Name of Jesus, and Other Poems. By Caroline M. 
Noel. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) These heartfelt utter- 
ances of Christian experienee and aspiration will be of 
special comfort to those who, like the writer, have lived 
under the shadow of sorrow or borne the cross of suffering. 
They are the truitage of a life shut off from worldly occu- 
pations but rich in devout meditations, in patient sacrifices 
and in hope which is unfailing. 

The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 1879. (New York: 
F, Leypoldt.) This immense volume contaias, as usual, the 
latest catalogues issued by the publishers and a list of 
books issued during the year ending June 30th. It is more 
complete in information and more perfect in arrangement 
than ever before, and is a necessity with all libraries and 
extensive book buyers, for whose convenience it is pub- 
lished, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
tcknowledged in its earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices ere desirable 
inall eases. | 

AM. NEws Co. 


Rosewig, A. H.—Nursery Songs..............s00¢ 75 
AUTHOR'S PUBLISHING Co. 

Wark, D.—Chronie Consumption................ 80 
D. APPLETON & Co. 

De HOVER, TE. —GOPMIORB oc ccccccces cocecccccecs 1530 

Mahetiy, J. P.—MArigiGas. ..cc.ccsccccsccescccccce 60 

Northend, C.—Gems of Thought ..............-. 75 

Richardson. B. W.—A Ministry of Health... .. 1 50 

Rrra 75 
A.8. BARNES & CO. 

amb, M. J.—History ot N. Y. City, Part I...... 50 


R. CARTER & BROS. 
Auen.—Mamma’s Bible Stories..................+ 
Fletcher, alex.—Family Devotion............... 5 00 
Meade, L. T.— Dot and Her Treasures............ 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
ROE, Bi. BAe Te vk kkckce Gecviaccccess 
HARPER & BRos. 


Ansten, Jane—Sense and Sensibility ........... 1] 
Trollope, A.—The Bert7am,......ccccrccccceseces 15 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 
es Si. TRI BI ov cscccceccascccccs scace 3 00 


LEE & SHEPARD. 
Clarke, D.—100 Years of a New England Church is 
French, W. H.—' astle Foam 


Towle. G. 1D.— Malan .....ccccecscsccce-coccecees i oD 
Trowbridge, J. 'T.— Young Je. .. .....c0ccceeeee 2 
Wise, D.—Roderick Ashecourt.................055 
G. MUNRO. 
Anon.—Madge Dunraven. .........00-- scccseccees 10 
Marryal, Florence — Wild Oats......... ........08 
Mariott, E.—In the Schilling’s Court............- 20 
Thuckeray, ae M.—Pendennis.......csccesecesss 20 
. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
Nora, Fras. val GO MI icesns seeccecces 1 50 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 
Wh Bi TORRONE BROT DCR. s cccsccrces sccccccece 1 25 


Oort, H.—Bible for Learners.. 

SCRIBNER & SONS. 

— St. Nicholas. Vol. 1V 

— Scribner's Magazine. 

MAG AZINES.— Art Cae Am. Journal of &ci- 

ence and Art, The Preacher, Unitarian Review, 
Penn Monthly. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—George Eliot is better. 
—The Congregationalists of Chatham, 
mages, have just opened a public library. 
‘‘ Quida’’ lives comfortably at Florence, 


retired as much as possible from the public li 


eye. 

~The new and revised edition of Liddell 
& Scott’s Greek Lexicon will not be ready 
for several years. 

—Rumor says that Mr. Longfellow is 
helping Mr. Howells on a new play for Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett. 

—A new edition of Turgenief’s works, in 
ten volumes, has just appeared in Moscow. 
Where are the police? 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert’s new book, 
“A Fool's Errand,’’ will command wide 
attention, and deserves it. 

—A new edition of Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s 
‘* Bibliography of Ruskin ” has just gone to 
press with 176 new entries. 

—Who is the ‘Public Man” whose 
“Diary” is now enriching the pages of the 
‘* North American Review’'? 

—‘ The Churchman,”’ the new English 
magazine, has had a fine send-off, the first 
number being already out of print. 

—New volumes of sermons by Canons 
Liddon and Mozley are in press in London 
and will be promptly reproduced here. 

—Anthony Trollope declares that he can- 
not perfect his plots beforehand. They 
must work out themselves as he goes along. 

—The new ‘‘ Hazelmere Edition” of Ten- 
nyson’s poems will be a small illustrated 
quarto, with a dark border designed express- 
ly for it. 

—A startling work just issued in St. Louis 
is entitled *‘ The Great American Empire; 
or, General U. 8. Grant, Emperor of North 
America.” 

—Tnhe first number of Harper's ‘‘ Young 

People *’ has appeared and a very promis- 
ing infant it is. The ‘* Youth’s Companion ” 
will have to wake up. 
- —James Miller bas nearly ready a new 
edition of that old favorite, Griswold’s 
** Poets and Poetry of America,’’ with addi- 
tions by R. H. Stoddard. 

—Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson says 
that she is not the author of ‘‘ A Man’s a 
Man for a’ That,” a late novel bearing the 
imprint of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

—A good song is a paying production. 
“The Lost Chord,” which Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan wrote for Miss Sterling, has already 
yielded each of those individuals $5,000, 

—Dr. Doran's ‘‘Annals of the Stage” from 
Bettertun to Kean ought to be an entertain- 
ing work, full as it is of biographical anec- 
dote about a very interesting clas: of peo- 
ple. 

—William Black. the novelist, is one of 
the most rapid writers of the day, but sel- 
dem works two days continuously, the 
strain of which would be too much for 
him. 

—The Rev. E. H. Bickersteth’s poem, 
“Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” has 


come outin a shilling ‘‘ People’s Edition” 
—almost as high a compliment as a work 
can receive. 

—Rev. H. R. Haweis, the English author, 
is about to publish a volume of Sunday 
evening lectures on Longfellow, Browning, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Keble, Herbert 
and other English poets. 

—A good deal of curiosity will be felt to 
know the authorship of the new Boston 
novel, ‘‘ An Earnest Trifler.” It is the most 
notable anonymous novel which has ap- 
peared for some time. 

—Mr. Edward Jenkins, whose ‘ Ginx’s 
Baby” was such a hit a few years ago, has 
written ‘Jobson and his Enemies, a Story 
of Political and Social Life in the British 
Empire,” which is shortly to appear. 

—A new volume of sermons by Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, will be sure of many readers. ‘‘The 
Limitations of Life’’ is its title, and it con- 
tains a fine steel portrait of the author. 

—Selections from Shakespeare, Addison 
and Shelley are to make new and successive 
volumes in Francis Turner Palgrave’s 
‘‘Golden Treasury Series,” to which Mat- 
thew Arnold's ‘‘ Wordsworth ”’ is the latest 


2 | addition. 


—lIndianapolis is to have the MS. of the 
speech which Abraham Lincoln made there 
on his way to Washington in February, 
1861, and which gave the first public expres- 
sion of his intentions in regard to the seced- 
ed States. 

—The late Henry C. Carey had a set of 
his own works in about twenty-five vol- 
umes, printed in English, German, Italian, 
Danish, Swedish, Russian and Magyar. In 
his later years Mr. Carey was a great reader 
of novels. 

—One New York publisher, Mr. Henry 
Holt, has returned from a summer in Eu- 
rope, and has found the firm of which he is 
the head established in very sumptuous new 

quarters in Twenty-third street, east, front- 
ing Madison Square. 

| —B. B. Russell & Co., of Boston, will 
shortly publish ‘“‘ William Lloyd Garrison 
ard his Times,’’ by Oliver Johnson; a work 
which will be a contribution of distinct 
value to the history of the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States. 

—Madame Gréville is writing for a Paris 
review a powerful story of Parisian life, 
intended to illustrate the infelicity of con 
ventional marriages in the upper classes of 
society. It is a pity that her gifted pen 
| could not select choicer topics. 

—The ‘ Youth’s Companion,” of Boston, 
has steadily grown in public favor for 
more than fifty years and is now one of the 
most admirebly conducted papers in the 
whole country. It has recently been in- 
creased in size, and isillustrated by our best 
artists. 

—A novelty will attend the publication of 
‘ Leaders of tbe Church Universal,” a book 
of ‘‘ saints,” from the Apostles down. Nine 
different publishing houses will put their 
imprint on it, each having an edition to it- 
self. If this is not a sign of Christian unity 
what is it? The work originated in Ger- 
many, and has been translated by Dr. 

—The publisher of Canon Farrar’s “‘ Life 
of Christ”’ presented the author with $10,- 
000 above what had been agreed upon, so 
large was the success of that work. His 
‘Life of St. Paul” bids fair to do as well. 
Mudie took a thousand copies of it for his 
London circulating library, and the Ameri- 
can publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., have not 
been able to supply the demand. 

—So great has been the demand for the 
November issue of ‘“‘Scribner’s Monthly ” 
(the ‘Agricultural Number”) containing 
the opening chapters of George W. Cable’s 
new novel, ‘The Grandissimes,” that the 
first edition of 100,000 was exhausted within 
two weeks. A new edition isin preparation 
and will be issued soon. The publishers 
will print 103,000 of the December number. 

—The ‘‘ Land and Home” is the title of a 
new sixteen-page agricultural weekly, the 
successor of the ‘“‘Country Home,” which 
was promised last year but never appeared. 
It is typographically very handsome, there 
are some indications of imperfection almost 
inevitably incidental to a first issue, but the 
promise is good for the future. There is a 
marvelous amount of information crowded 
into the last pages of items. 

—‘Harper’s Young People.” the first 
number of which appeared last week, is a 
quarto, a little more than half the size of 
the Christian Union. In point of illustra- 
tion and typography it is admirable, as is 
every publication issued by this popular 
bouse; but taking into account the amount of 
matter furnished by the Harpers for ten 











and fifteen cents the ‘‘ Young Folks”’ ean 
hardly be considered cheap at four cents. 

—Among the various eclectics that purvey 
English literature for American readers 
none is conducted with more excellent dis- 
crimination than the old established ‘‘ Lit- 
tell’s Living Age.”’ It enables the reader, at 
trifling expense, considering the quantity 
and quality of the reading furnished, to 
keep pace with the best thought and literary 
work of our time; and its great eonvenience 
to every intelligent person or family can 
therefore hardly be over-rated. 

—We note the following among recent 
foreign announcements: ‘‘ The: Keble Auto- 
graph Birthday Book,” a collection of quo- 
tations from Keble’s poems for every day 
in the year, with blanks for names and 
dates; ‘‘Studies of Shakespeare in Three 
Periods,’ by Mr. Swinburne; the third and 
fourth volumes of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
‘History of Our Own Times,’’ completing 
the work; ‘‘ The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots and Stories,’’ by Dr. 
Brewer; a new edition of Thornbury’s 
‘* Haunted London,” revised by Walford; a 
curious book on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing,’’ with fac-similes of 134 autographs; 
two volumes on Berkeley and Butler in the 
series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers; and Wace’s Bampton Lectures 
for 1879. 

—The following amusing story is told of 
Balzac and a sketchof him which he got 
Gautier to write, promising him a payment 
of 500 francs. When the article was printed 
and published Balzac appeared. ‘‘I do not 
knodw,”’ he said to Gautier, ‘‘ how to thank 
you; your study is a masterpiece. As I 
think you may be in want of money I have 
brought you the sum agreed upon.” There- 
upon he laid down 250 francs instead of 500. 
Gautier reminded him that he had said 500 
francs, adding that ne might at the same 
time have misunderstood him. ‘ Not the 
least in the world,” replied Balzac. ‘‘I did 
tell you 500. But considera moment. If I 
had not existed you could never bave said all 
the good of me which you havesaid; that is 
clear. Then, had there been no article of 
yours there would have been no money. I 
take the half of the sum as the subject 
treated, and I give you the rest as the author 
treating. Is not that just?’ To which the 
modest Gautier replied : ‘‘ As Solomon him- 


solf.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A book for all who cherisn the common incidents and 
memories of Domestic Life. 


HOME LIFE IN SONG: 
With the Poets of To-Day. 


One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
a 8vo, Fine Edition, Cloth, Gilt, $3.00. 

In this CoVection of more than 4 Poems, the com- 
piler has sought to express some of the many phases 
of experiences of Home Life, under the divisions of 
BABYHOOD; CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH ; HOME 
LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY ; GRANDPARENTS; 
LOOKING BACKWARD. The selection has been made, 
not fromthe published votumes of well-known au- 
thors, but from the magazine and newspaper, and 
hence the material will be entirely new to a large class 
of readers. It is a volume which will have a peculiar 
interest and charm for all lovers of Home ahd Home 


ife. 
“ ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 
May behad of the Booksellers. or sent by mail 


prepaid. on receipt of the price. The fractions of 
tne dollar may be remitted in postuge-stamps. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE No. 3 


STANDARD AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
BOOKS 
OFFERED AT LOW PRICES BY 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

182 Fitth Avenue. New York, 

will be maiied on receipt of 3cts. Their NEW 

GENERAL CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 

will also be mailed on receipt of 3 cta. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


THE FLOWER MISSION, and What Grew 

Out of It. témo. 
LAU 4 4 ASPIRATIONS; orthe Next Thing. 
By E 2) 























8. Holiis. 16mo. 

Teaching tbat “doing well the duties which 
le nearest to us, is the key to a useful life.” 
SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES; or trading 

in Wriges Fair. By C. F. Guernsey. 


1 
THE SCHOONER ON THE BEACH. “By Ber 
E. A. Rand. 1.00 
a of Adventure ona incident on Sea and 
ODD awe OF THE WILLOUGHBY 


Teaching how ae invest protabis and pleas- 
aptly the “odd moments Bonnte 
RECORDS OF THE DO WITHOUT SOCIBEY. 
An excellent illustration of the good which 
can be achieved by a conscientious desire to 
make self denial the basis of benevolence. All 
“sewing circles’’ should bave this book, $1.00 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOUL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut sSt., Philadelphia; 
No.0, Bible House, NewYork. G. 8. SCOFrELD. 





Messrs, 0), Appleton & lu, 


Having determined to Discontinue 
their, 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


Are Offering their Stock of 


5: BLES 


AND 


PRAYER BOOKS 


GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 


549 &€ 551 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1879, 
Now ready. Price 75 cents. 


On Freedom. By Protessor Max Muller. 

Mr. Gladstone: Two Studies suggested by his 
“Gleanings of Past Years.” 1. Bya Liberal. 

By a Conservativ 
whel Ancien? Regimeand the Revolution in France, 
By Pro essor Von sybel 

What is the Actual C snaition of Ireland? By 
Edward stanley Robertso 

The Deluge: its Traditions “in Ancient Nations. 
By Francois Lenormant, 

Suspended Animativn. By Richard A. Proctor. 

John Stuurt Mill’s Philosophy Tested. By Pro- 
sessor W. Stanley Jevons. [V. Utilitarianism. 


The International News Company 


tates the Willmer & Rogers none onennenes, 
i Beeb man Street, New Yo 





A BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 





AGuide to Family Devotion. 


By TBE REV. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Royal Quarto, with 10 steel plates, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges. $5.00. 


This admira»le work contains a hymn, a poxtion 
of Scripture, with appropriate cevotional refiec- 
tions, and a prayer f.revery morning and evening 
throughout the year, as well as prayers adapted to 
the varied joys and sorrows of a family. 

The great popularity of this work on both sides 
of the Atlantic is the best evidence of its sterling 
merit. It has heretofore been solid in numbers at 
Ten Dollars per copy. It is nm w offered. neati 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, at HALF THAT 


Pebbles fromthe Brook. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Newton, D.D. 6 iliustrations ........... $1.25 


Was I Right? A story by Mrs. Walton. 
author of “ Christie’s Uld Organ.” 5 lllus- 
CE Latoyscchua atbsethecssbesoseecn socked 1.25 


Dot and Her Treasures. By L.T. Meade. 1.00 


Senge of the Soul, By Dr. 8. I. Prime. 
ew and cheaper edition.............cseeeeee 2.00 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING ART BOOK. 


“There is no other book in American or 
even in English Literature, so far as we 
know, which might take its place.” —{ScRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY. 


LUBKE'S HISTORY OF ART 


A New Translation from the Seventh 








German Edition. 
Edited, with Notes, by CLARENCE COOK, 


Twe vols., 8vo, with nearly 600 Il)ustrations, 
cloth, gilt tops or uncut, $14; half mo- 
rocco, gilt tops, $19; half Levant extra, 
$22.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New Vork. 
Second Volume of * Classical Writers.” 


Euripides. 


By J. P. ManAFFy, A.M., Fellow of Trinity 
College and Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price 60 cents. 


* Euripides” forms the second volume of the 
new series, edited by JOHN KICHARD GREEN, 
under the general title of “CLASSICAL WRITERS,’ 
designed to consist of monographs on some of the 
principal ancient and Wnglish writers whose works 
form subjects of study in our colleges or which 
are read by the genera! public. 

The first volume in the series was MILTON, by 
Stopford A. Brouke. 16mo. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent pesteete . 


any address in the United States on receipt o 
price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
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LATEST NEWS OF THE 





LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


rT HE lovers of useful knowledge and choice literature have received with such hearty favor of good 
ih words, and euch liberal patronage, our various enterprises in their behalf, that we feel compelled by a 
sense of gratitude for their evidences of pleaeure to do still more, and, if it be possible, still greater 
things in the ways which please them, ° 

We accordingly announce the ACME LIBRAkKY OF HISTORY, inaugurating the series with the great 
work of Gibbon. 
cannot fail to meet the wants of those who, by discretion or necessity, are disposed to study economy. 

GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CHRIST will be an equal surprise and delight to al! who find pleasure in religious 
literature ef the very highest order. 


Our Aldus edition will more than satisfy the most exacting taste, and our Acme edition 


We are continnally ealuted with expressions of amazement that we can 


issue ‘uch excellent books at such low prices. On our part, we wonder rather that publishers have asked 


euch astonishingly high prices, considering the actual cost of production, 
Some good friends urge upon us that we might just as well get higher prices for our books—‘‘ People 


wou 'd as readily give you more and then be pleased,” they say. True, sometimes—and we know by daily 


observation that many good people write us down in advance as humbugs or worse, because we advertise so 


much for so little. But it is proverbial that American people are always especially interested in ** humbuges,” 


and we find their curiosity compels them to investigate, and our books themselves quickly transform the in- 
credulous to gossiping friends; already we have been benefited by being talked about, equal to the cost of 


thousands of dollars in advertising. We protest that we are doing no one a charity, nor ourselves an injus- 


tice, by our low prices. We make good round profits on all books we sell; at the rate orders are flooding us, 


it appears that we shall soon even have the choice ef getting rich or of further multiplying books at even 


lower prices! 
The ** Two Blades of Grass”? Theory, when the Single Blade is a Weed! 


The editor of the Oil City Derrick says in the issue of that paper dated September 26, 1879: 

‘If the man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before, is a benefactor of the human 
race, then the book firm that gives two books for the price of one is certainly conferring an inestimable boon 
upon the reading people of America, and this is the very work now being done by the American Book Ex 
cHanek, New York. [tis even doing better than this, as it has placed standard works from the best authors 
upon the market at prices ranging from one half to two-thirds less than the same books are — by 
other firms. We hail this new departure with joy for several reasons. One is that it places the best of books 
within the reach of the ket of the poor man; and another, that the people can no longer have an excuse 
for buying the cheap yellow covered, soul-poisoning literature, merely becanse it costs jess than good works,” 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
20 VOLS. OVER 16,000 PAGES. $10.00. 
In fulfillment of our promise to the public, in return for a remarkably liberal patronage of our AcmE 
edition of CHAMBERS’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, that we would follow its com- 
pletion with other publications equally desirable at similarly low rates, we are now publisning the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Being a reprint entire of the last (1879) Edinburgh and London edition of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP.2- 
DIA: A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, with very large additions 
upon topics of special interest to American readers, 

CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA has long been recognized as occupying a foremost place among the 
great Encyclopedias which have been published in Europe and America since the first CHAMBERS’S was 
printed, over one hundred years ago: and in ita adaptation to popular use it has been almost without a rival. 
Even in this country, though lacking the fulness in its treatment of American topics which would make it 
altogether acceptable to American readers, it has had a very wide sale. Printed in 10 large octavo volumes, 
until recently it has sold at $50.00 per set, bound in cloth; but later, by competition, the price has been rc- 
duced to $40.00, and very recently to $25.00. But even at the latter price it has been out of the reach of a 
very large number of teachers, students and otiers of limited means who are able to appreciate the value of 
euch a publication, and who, in fact, most need its aid. 

The very great redaction in the mechanical cost of making books, and our methods of sale, to the snb- 
scriber direct, saving to him the large commissions (aggregating often 50 or 60 per cent.) usually allowed to 
agents and dealers, make it possible for us now to publish this work in a much more convenient and desirable 
form than it or any other Cyclopedia has ever before been presented, at the low prices indicated. 

With the important additions upon topics of special interest to American readers, this work, already 
superior to others, «xcept in this particular, will be more than equal, in all respects important to the general | 
reader, to any Cyclopedia heretofore published in this country or in Europe, for a less price than $100.00. 
The amount of matter contained in it will largely exceed that contained in Appletons’ or Johnson's, though 
coeting but a fraction of their price. 

TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

THE LIBRARY UF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE will be completed in 20 volumes of about 850 pages 

each, printed from new electrotype plates, made from clear and beautiiu! type. | 


STYLES AND PRICES. | 








Acme Edition, bound in 20 volames, cloth, gilt title........... peeicninn es Maia - 2000 $10 00 j 
Acme Edition, bouad in 20 volumes, half morocco, sprinkled edges...... ...... ...... 15 00 
Aidus Edition. bound in 20 volumes, half russia, gilt top .................06- <0 00 


if ordered sent by mail, add 10 cents per volume for postage. 


| 
The reprint of CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA will be comprised entire, including the general index, | 
in the first fourteen volumes of the LIBRAKY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, and those who desire may | 
suvecride for this portion only at the proportidnate price of $7.00, $10.50, or $14.00 for the various styles. | 
‘Phe last six of the twenty volumes, comprising the additions made to the Cnambers’s, will practically be | 
a separate and complete ENCYCLUP ASDIA, and will include important additions to topics treated in the 
Chambere’s, and nearly as many more ad topics, all treated especially with a view to meeting the wants of 
American readers, and making up for the deficiencies of the original work, which naturally resuit from its 
being a foreiyn production, This portion also will be sold separately, at the proportionate price of $3.00, 
$4.50 and $6.00 for the various styles, 
WHICH STYLE TO BUY. ¥, 


The type is the same in all. The paper in the Acme Epirion is light, but excellent in quality, and all 
that is generally desired. All of our binding is extra welldone. The cloth binding is very neat, and will 
serve for many years of good u . The half morocco is more elegant, as well as more durable, and to any 
one who can spare the small additional cost it is much the more desirable style. 

‘the ALDUs EDITION is printed with extra care, on euperfiue and heavy paper, with much wider margins 
In this form it is unrivalled for beauty, excellence and convenience of form, by any Cyclopedia ever made, 


at any price. 
DISCOUNTS TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The greater the number and the earlier the subecriptions we receive, the less is the risk and expense of 
publication; and the more widely and early the volumes are scattered among subscribers, the greater the re- 
suits of their influence in inducing other subscriptions. We accordingly adopt the pian, as heretofore in 
es of allowing special reduction from above prices to those whose orders are soonest received, 
as follows: 


20 per cent. discount to the firet 10,000 subscribers. 
15 “ “ “ seCO! “ o 


0 
10 “ “ “ third “ “ 
5 “ “ “ fourth “ “ 


Subscriptions may be accompanied by any sum not less than $1:00, and the discount will be allowed on 
the entire subscription price, the remainder to be paid when the work is completed, or in installments as the 
volumes are ready for delivery. To parties who wish to pay the entire price in advance, and save tnemscives 
and us the trouble of separate remittances, an additional discount of five per c-nt. will be arowed i ¢., 2 
per cent. instead of 20 per cent., 20 per cent. instead of 15 per cent., etc., above specifird 

A specimen volume of the work may be ordered by avy oue tor examination, witn the privilege of return 
if not found satisfactory, within ten days after date of its receipt. Price and tage must accompauy the 
order. Vols. 1 and 2 already issued, vol. 3 nearly ready, and the remainder to follow, about 2 vol». each month. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPACDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A History, Critical and Biographical, of British and American authors, with specimens of their writings, 
originally edited by Robert Chambers, LL.D. Third edition, revised by Robert Carruthers, LL D. First 
American edition, unabridged and unaltered. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 
Acme Edition, bound in 4 volumes, cloth, gilt title.................... sh dscdoudds 409 82 00 
Acme Edition, bound in 4 volumes, half morocco.......... 2.2.2.6... 665 cee eens 3 00 
4 00 


Aldus Edition, bound 1n 4 volumes, half Russia, gilt top.................0...... 
If ordered sent by mail, add 40 cents for postage. 


Our edition of ‘‘ Ghambers’s Cyclopedia of Literatare ’ is peculiarly a work worthy of universal 


| Acme Library o 





English 
circulation. It ig not only a collection of rare literary interest, beauty and merit, a concentration of the best 
Producticns of Ehglieh and American intellect from earliest to recent times, but is aleo in a large degree a key | 


and index to all other good books in the language, enabling one t6 see and judge for himself which are best 
wortb his reading. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


It will bring gladness to many a echolar’s heart to find that this truly admirable work has been brought 
within the range of shallow pockets. The prices ere phenomenal, even in these days of cheap bookes,— 
Times, Philadelphia. 

The history of letters records no cyclopedia of the national literature of any people which can be rea- 
sonably compared with the work—with its clear type on clear paper, it eeeme to realize the schoolmen’s idea 
of the perfect connection of tubsetance and form.— 7he Living Church, Chicago, Il. 


ACME LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 

In this series it is proposed to present the works of the great anthors whose writings have themselves be- 
come a part of history, and are associated in the minds of all reeders with the nations whore history they 
narrate. As they are books which al] whoarpire to the ownership of even a very small library desire to possess, 
and a very extensive sale can therefore be eafely relied upon, we shal! publish them at prices which, com- 
pared with usual rates, will be considered almost marvelously low, and our fine edition will compare favora- 
bly, if not even contrast favorably, with the beet editions of the same works which have heretofore been 
issued. The series wil) be iseued in three etyles, as follows: 


Acme edition, light but excellent paper, good clear type, superior printing, and extra strong elegant cloth 
binding, gilt title. Per vo)., 50 cente. 

Acme edition, the same as above, bound in half morocco, sprinkled edges. Ter vol., 75 cente, 

Aldus edition, the same type as above, but much beavier, finer paper, wide margins, «xtra good press work, 
half Kussia binding, gilttop. Per voil., $1.00. 

If ordered sent by mail, add for postage on the Acme edition, 9 cents per vol., and 15 cents per vol. for the 


Aldus edition. 
MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon. With notes by H. H. Milman. 
A new edition with very full index. Complete in five volumes. Volume 1 ready November 25, 1879, and 
the remaining volumes, two in December and two in January. The type used is new, very clear large- 
faced Bourgeois. The price of the cheapest edition heretofore publi: hed (inferior to this) has been $9.00, 
lately reduced by competition, and the plates being badly worn, to $6.00. 

‘* The great work of Gibben is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of Europe offers no 
substitute for the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire! It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightfu! 
occupant, of the vast period which it comprehende,”— Dean Mitman. 

“The gradual decline of the most extraordinary domin'on which has ever invaded ard oppreesed the 
world; the fall of that immense empire, erected on the ruine of so many kingdoms, republics, and states, 
both barbarous and civilized; and forming io its turn by its dismemberment a multitude of states, republice, 
and kingdoms; the annibilation of the religion of Greece and Rome; the birth and progress of the two new 
religions which have shared the moet beautifal regions of the earth; the decrepitude of the ar cient world, the 
apectacle of its expiring glory aud degenerate manners; the infancy of the modern world, the picture of its 
firet progress, of tne new dir ction given to the mind and character of man... .. Thisextent and harmony 
of design is unquestionably that which distinguishes the work of Gibbon from al) other great historical com- 
positions,.... His book, in spite of all ita faults, will always be a noble work.”—Guizor. 

As the best possible advertisement of our historical series, of which we make Gibbon the introductory 
work, will be to scatter the volumes among purchasers throughout the ccuntry, and thus demonetrate their 
unrivaled excelience combined with low price, we offer to the first 10.000 purchasers of Gibbun a special dis- 
count of 10 per cent from the prices given above. ‘loclub agents, ordering five or more copies at one time, a 
further discount of 10 per cent will be allowed. Cath must invariably accompany orders, 

Announcements of other books to be published in thie series will be made at an early day. Their num- 
ber, the rapidity with which they will be iseued, and the prices, will depend in a measure upon the extent 
and promptness of the patronage received for this introductory work of the series. We confidently expect 
an extremely large eale, urd, u: questionably, shall give readers of history a number of the most desirable 
works in most convenient form at prices which have heretofore bardly been even thought of. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST, 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
PRICE REDUCED FROM $8.00 TO 50 CENTS. 


All who are interested in the dissemination of religious literature will heartily welcome our new edition 
of this work. or us tocommend Its character would he bnt waste of words, so well is it known and #0 
highly is it esteemed thronghont the religious world. 

Acme edition, 16mo, cloth, gilt title, about 900 pp., 50 cents. 
Aldus edition, 16mo, half Kuesia, gilt top, superfine heavy paper, wide margin, $1.00. 
lf by mail, postage —Acme edition, 19 cents; Aldus edition, 16 cents. 

In reprinting at a price so low and contrasting ro wonderfully with that of the cheapest edition beretofore 
published, we have not, as many will at first imagine, produc d a book poor in print, paper, or binding. The 
type is clear, beautiful, large, open-faced Brevier, the paper and printing+ xcellent in quality, and the bind- 
ing rich and beautiful, es well as strong and durable. The Aldus edition will be an ornament to any library 
or centre table; as a gift-book for Chris!mas or other memorial days, it is peculiarly appropriate. 

“The author bas brought to his difficult and noble task the ttores of an eloquent, well-informed, and 
devout mind. He has, in a very great oc gree, brougbt before his readers the world in which Jesns moved; 
the country in which he lived; the people among whom he grew up and ministered; the religion in which he 
was trained; the Temple service in which he took part; the ecclesiastical, civil, and eocial aspects of his time; 
the parties of the day, their opinions a: d their epirit; the customs that ruled; the i: fluences that prevailed; 
the events, social, religious, and political, not mentioned in the Goepels, that formed the history of his life- 
time, #0 far as they can be recovered.’’— London Standard, 

Ready December 1, 1879. 


A FEW MORE GOOD BOOKS. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
$4.50; postage, 45 centa. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 
ruseia, $1.25; portage, lz centa. 

Acme Library of Standard Biography. In 12 volumes. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 35 cents; 
postage, 5 cents, Frederick the Great, by Macaulay, 277 pp.; Kobert Burns, by Carlyle, 203 pp.; 

ahomet, by Gibbon, 236 pp.; Mariin Luther, by Chevalicr Bunsen, 250 pp.; om Queen of Scote, by 
Lamariine, 275 pp.; Joan of Arc, by Michelet, 288 pp.; Hannibal, by Thos. Arnold, sz0 pp.; Casar, by 
Liddell, = iP: Cromwell, by Lamartine, 288 pp.; William Pitt, by Macaulay, 227 pp.; Columbus, by 
Lamartine, 236 pp.; Vittoria Colcnna, by Trollope, 247 pp. 

Modern Classics. In 9 vols. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 50 cents; po-tage, 6 
cents. Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla Rookh, 33: pp.: Mre. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 195 pp.; Paul 
and Virginia, 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 pp.; Undine and Other Tales, 416 pp.; Paradise Lost, 286 pp.; Lady 
of the Lake, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, 282 pp. 

Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloth, sold separately. Poetage,8 cents each. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian Nights, 543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe, 630 pp., 55 cents; D 
Muncbausep, 283 pp., 50 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vois. in one; 1318 pp. Cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; postage, 42 cents. 

Josephus’s Complete Works, Two vols. in one; 1142 pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep, $2.50; postage, 38 cents. 

Smith’s Bibie Dictionary. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 18 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels. In 13 thick vols., nearly 50 steel engraviags, clon bouud. Price per set, $9 00. 


shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1105 pp. Cloth, 15 cents; half russia, $1.25; postage, 13 cents. 
Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Part I, Beaste; Part I[, Birds; Part 11, Insects; 3 vols. in 1, 676 


. Cloth, $1.<5; postage, 12 cents. 

Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 cente; postage, 5 cents. 

Works of Virgil. Translated by Dryden; 533 pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 

AEsop’s Fables. 208 pp. Cloth, 85 cents; postage, 5 cents. 

Kv:an of Mohammed, Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 9 cents. Ready soon. 

Works of Dante. ‘Translated by Cary. Nearly 500 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage 8 centa. 

Adventures of Don Quixote. 432 PP. Clotb, 50 cents; tage, 9 cents. 

Stories and Ballads tor Young Folks, by E:len Tracy Alden. Cloth $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 

Foreign Gleanings. Topics 01 special interest to thoughtfal American hkeaders. No. 1 contains articles 
by Gladstone, Lecky, and Von Schulte. Cloth, 30 cents; postage, 2 cents. 

Great Truths by Great Authors. 564 pp. Cloth, 90 cents; pestage, 10 cente. 

Dictionary of shakespearean Quotations. 418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents; postage, 10 cents. 

American Oratory. speeches of :minent orators. 581 pp. Cloth, $1.0; portage, 15 cents, 

Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1 00; postage, 15 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance, Unabridged. About 1200 pp. Cloth, $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 
15cents. Keady soon. 

Health by Exerci-e, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 408 pp. Cloth, 50 cepte; postage, 8 cents. 

Health tor Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 318 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

Library Magazi:e of Seiect Foreign Literature. Published week'y. About 2000 pp. a year, similar to 
the Aclectte Magazine and Littell’s Living Age, but contaiping more than the former and about one-half 
as much as the latter. Price $1.00 a year, postpaid. Vol. 1, January to Jane, 1879, bound in cloth, 50 
cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half russia, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 


Terms to Clubs, 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more copies of any book or to the 
amount of $25.00, eelected from the list. A diecount of 20 per cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five 
or more copies, or amounting to not less than $100. 

Orders amounting to Jess than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash; over that amount, 20 per cent., 
but not lees than one dollar, must accompany the order, and the remainder due wil! be collected on delivery 
of the booke by exprese C. 0. D. Kemit by k-draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. Frac- 
tions of $1.00 may be sent in postage stampe. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JouN B, ALDEN, Manager. 55 Beekman Street, New York. 


In 5 vole., 2900 pages. Price per set, cloth, $2.50; half russia, 


Complete in 1 vol., 730 pages. Price, cloth, 90 cents; half 


P. O. Box 4540. 
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RINGS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


\ 7 FE are frequently requested to give some general 

information about rings, their origin, use, 
symbolization, and the myths or superstitions con- 
nected withthem. Almost all the precious stones used 
in rings had their own peculiar significance in olden 
times. In the earliest mention of rings which we can 
find they were used as symbols of authority. If the 
emperor, or anyone of high position, took off his 
signet ring and Landed it to an official, the act, for the 
time being, invested this subordinate with his mas- 
ter’s authority. 

The first mention of rings in the Bible is in Genesis 
xli. and xlii, when Pharaoh advanced Joseph to be, 
next to bimself, chief in Egypt. ‘‘ And he took off his 
ring from his hand and put it on Joseph’s hand, and 
made him ruler over all Egypt.’’ When the Israelites 
conquered the Midianites they took all the rings and 
bracelets found atwong them and offered them to the 
Lord. Abhasuerus took his ring from his hand and 
gave it to the Jews’ most vindictive enemy, Haman, 
and by that sigu gave him unlimited control over the 
people and their property, “ to do with them as seem- 
eth good unto thee.’’ But becoming convinced of 
Haman's evil purposes he reclaimed the ring, and 
gave it to Mordecai, by that act enabling bim to save 
his people. The father joyfully receiving back his 
prodigal son clothed him in fine raiment and sealed 
bis forgiveness by putting a ring on his hand. 

Signet rings were also used for sealing important 
documents. The Egyptians used them both as a 
business voucher and for ornament. Rings, whether 
for seals or for adornment, were, with them, usually 
buried with the dead, and very many have been found 
in their tombs. Bronze or silver were chiefly used for 
the signet ring aud gold for ornament. Among the 
poorer class rings of ivory or blue porcelain were 
chiefly used. Plain bands of gold were much used 
and almost invariably engraved with some motto, 
device or the representation of their deities. Among 
the ricb, rings were worn not only three or four on 
the finger but on the thumbs. No one was considered 
in full dress among the Jews without the signet ring, 
and the ladies, instead of the plain gold band, had 
their rings highly adorned with costly gems, rubies, 
emeralds and cbrysolites being the most highly 
valued. The Hebrews, and people of Asia generally, 
evidently wore rings some time before they were 
kvown in Greece; but baving once been introduced 
there their use spread rapidly. In the days of Solon 
every freed man wore a signet ring of god, silver or 
bronze. Wearing jewelry at length became so ex- 
travagavt that the law givers attempted to curtail 
its use, but foralong time with little apparent success, 
The Spartans for years sternly refused to indulge in 
such lavish adornment, wearing only iron signet 
rings. 

As luxuries began to increase the iron ring was 
quite discarded, and the Romans, Greeks and Egyp- 
tians carried their love for ornaments and jewelry to 
the most absurd extent, oftea covering each finger 
and the thumbs up to the middle joint of both hands, 
and increasing the value by addition of precious 
stones to an astonishing extent. Some of the royal 
ladies and most conspicuous of the nobility are said 
to bave worn rings costing what in our money would 
be equal to $200,000 and $300,000. 

The Jews wore the siguet ring on the right hand, 
aud on the middle or little finger. The early Chris- 
tians, who followed the custom of wearing rings, 
adopted also the Egyptian mode of putting the most 
significant ring on the second finger of the left hand, 
eugraying on them something embiematical of their 
faith and worship, a palm leaf, a dove, an auchor, a 
cross, or pictures of the Saviour or his Apostles; but 
rings were not known among the Christians Lill 800. 
All the bishops wore a ring indicating their peculiar 
office. When a pope is consecrated a seal ring of 
steel is put upon his hand, and afterward committed 
to the charge of some of his cardinals, At the death 
of a pope this ring 1s broken and a new one made for 
his successor. Some precious stone is always set in 
the episcopal ring, a crystal, ruby, sapphire or ame- 
thyst. A cardinal’s ring is usually ornamented with 
a sappbire, and we believe an amethyst is the symbol 
of a Jewish rabbi of the highest standing, and worn 
with his robes of royal purple velvet. 

For many years one important part of ecclesiastical 
symbols, or insignia, bas been a ring of some peculiar 
form. It wasa mark or token of dignity or authority, 
and was supposed to symbolize the mysterious union 
of the priest and chureb. One ring, and the most im- 
portant one set apart for the pope, was kept for the 
signature of important church papers, The usual 
forms of pontifical rings have some massive book or 
crossed keys engraved on them. 

As wedding gifts, or pledges of betrothal, rings were 
used at a very early period. Among the Romans an 
iron ring was the token of betrothal, as significant of 
the enduring character of the love and engagement. 
The custom of using a plain gold ring as the most ap- 
propriate for a wedding ring came to us from the 





Saxons. The engagement ring may be as expensive 
and rich in precious stones as the bank account of 
the lover will warrant; but the plain gold, as rich and 
massive as you please, is the true wedding ring. The 
use of this especial ring sprung from the old Roman 
custom of using a ring to bind agreements. The wife 
wears the engagement ring after marriage in Ger- 
many, or did so formerly, and the husband the wed- 
ding ring. The jemmel, orgimbal, are the twin, double 
rings, ornamented, and engraved with tender or pious 
sentiment, often given on an engagement. Some of the 
mottoes, or ‘‘ posies,’’ engraved on such rings are very 
quaint and curious, and by some were regarded as 
magical. 

“ First, love Christ, who died for thee ; 

Next to him love none but me.” : 

‘* Let lyking last.” ‘“ A faithful wife preserveth life.” 
“* As God decreed 80 we agreed.” ‘I'll win aud wear 
thee.” 

Large and highly ornamented betrothal and wed- 
ding riugs are much used by the Jews. On the top of 
the ring is often asmall temple or tower which can be 
opened by a sprivg, and containing inside the ark of 
the covenant. They are not to be the property of the 
newly married pair, but are kept in the synagogue, 
and at a particular part of the service are placed on 
the fingers of the couple by the priest. 

Queen Elizabeth, it will be recollected, gave a ring 
to the Earl of Essex in token of esteem, promising if 
he ever offended her, no matter how grossly, this 
ring, seut to her by him, would ensure his forgive- 
ness ; but when arrested for treason and sentenced to 
death he sent the ring to the queen by a false friend, 
who withheld it, and Essex was executed. So runs 
the tale; whether it has any foundation or not, 
mauy romantic stories have sprung out of that inci- 
dent. 

The French originated the ‘“‘ regard ” rings, in which 
several different kinds of precious stones are com- 
bined, so as to either spell the name or spell * Regard ;” 
two rubies, one emerald, one garnet, one amethyst 
and one diamond being necessary for the word. 

Very mauy superstitions have been connected with 
rings, and some still linger about them. The Egyp- 
tians placed the wedding ring on the fourth finger of 
the left hand, because they supposed that an artery 
or nerve extended from that finger to the heart. The 
wedding ring was thought to possess the power to 
heal diseases, and many still rub a gold ring on the 
eyelid to drive off astye, or any inflammation from 
it. It was long believed that if one procured some of 
the silver given as alms at the communion table, 
made it into aring and put it on the tinger of a child 
threatened with or liable to convulsions it would 
ward off the danger. 

In olden times many rings were made with a con- 
cealed cavity in which some quick activo poison was 
placed and by it the owner escaped tortures, or death 
by public execution. The ring of that great tyrant 
Cesar Borgia which he kept secret, or, rather, con- 
stantly,in his own care, contained a poison which, it 
was rumored, he skillfully dropped into the wine of 
any guest whom he desired to put out of his way 
secretly. His father’s (Alexander VL.) special favorite 
was a key-ring in which was a poisoned needle that 
pierced the hand of any one attempting to unlock a 
certain casket. This ring was handed to any of his 
officials whose death was desirable, ostensibly to 
bring the tyrant some article from the cabinet. Of 
course obedience to the command insured the victim’s 
death. 

On the signet ring of Mary Queen of Scots was the 
motto “ In defens ’’ and her monogram, M. R., but on 
the under side was a crowned monogram making the 
initials M. and A., for Mary and Albany, the title of 
Lord Darnley, or Duke of Albany. Darnley’s ring is 
still preserved in Kensington Museum, with his own 
and Queen Mary’s united in a lover’s knot, M. and H. 
Inside the knot is Henry L. Darnley and the year of 
their marriage, 1565. 

The Prince of Wales gave the Princess Alexandra a 
“keeper” ring on their marriage, set with beryl, em- 
erala, ruby, turquoise, jacinth, and emerald again. 
This spells his youthful family name, Bertie. 

Tbe curative power, the signs, miracles and all the 
long list of superstitions that have centered around 
rings, really rest, in almost every instance, in the 
jewel set in the ring, and not in the eirclet itself. 
Sentiment, and not magic, is attached to the band of 
gold. All those fancies are slowly dying away, though 
some of them are so beautiful that one rather delights 
in lingerivg over them, half believing, half—or more 
than half—skeptical. But to a trusting, loving spirit, 
although the betrothal or wedding rings carry with 
them no superstition, fond and sacred memories must 
be centered in them that are of more value than all 
that magic could give. The hour that brought full 
assurance of love returned will daily be recalled by 
the sight of tbe golden pledge given and taken. And 
even more precious than any gem that may flash from 
that betrothal ring is the solid plain gold band that is 
the token of vows taken that death alone should sun- 
der. 








—Happiness is a sunbeam which may pass through 
a thousand bosoms without losing a particle of its 
original ray; nay, when it strikes on a kindred heart, 
like the converged light on a mirror, it reflects itself 
with double brightness. Happiness is not perfected 
till it is shared.—[Miss Porter. 





Out-of-Doors, 


FARM AND GARDEN. 

PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER.—Scatter salt freely over 
the ground that you are going to make strawberry- 
beds of next spring. 

S-e that names or numbers on stakes are made 
plain, for ice, snow and sleet will soon obliterate 
them. 

Bank up as high as possible around young trees, 
both as a protection against mice and rabits and, in 
case a hard winter kills trees, to keep them alive above 
the bud. 

Pack sweet potatoes away in a dry room in dry 
sand. Wind paper around apples and winter pears, 
and pack in tight barrels or boxes. 

Plow or spade up the garden this month, and all 
that will be needed in early spring for planting is to 
harrow or rake over well. If this be done just as cold 
weather comes great quantities of grubs, etc., are de- 
stroyed. 

Scatter well-rotted compost over the lawn. Wind 
thick pasteboard around young trees and daub it over 
on the outside with gas-tar to keep vermin away. If 
your orchard or fruit-trees stand on low or wettish 
ground back-furrow up to the trees, leaving dead 
furrows half way between. Give the fruit-trees a 
liberal coat of whitewash just before winter sets in, to 
protect the bodies against sudden changes. 

Set raspberries and blackberries this Fall if you 
want an 1881 crop; be sure to either make a little 
mound of earth over them or throw a forkfull of 
coarse manure or leaves over each, drawing it away 
in the spring. 

Bank up the cellar in time. Pack celery away in 
a dark place in sand to bleach it. 

Haul leaves, sod and any coarse litter into the barn- 
yard to be tramped over by stock, and have plenty of 
leaves in stable for bedding. 





MvusHRoos have this season been extraordinarily 
scarce in the Eastern cities in consequence of the dry- 
ness of the weather. It is surprising tbat the artificial 
culture of this delicious esculent is not more general 
in the States, seeing that it is easy and inexpensive 
when once the bed is prepared, and can be conducted 
in almost any unused corner. The writer grew suffi- 
cient for a daily dish throughout the winter for sev- 
eral years in London, using the bottom part of an old 
greenhouse, and growing the mushrooms in shallow 
sliding trays. In Japan dried mushrooms and dried 
chestnuts form a staple winter food for the people, 
and are to be seen exposed for sale in every street. 
The mushroom is of the bighest dietetic value, and 
can often be assimilated by debilitated stomachs when 
other food is intolerable. Although the true meadow 
mushroom (agaricus campestris) is the best and safest, 
there are some thirty edible varieties of these fungi. 
The Devonshire way of cooking them is peculiar. A 
piece of bread is toasted—not too crisply—covered 
with rich cream and set before a brisk fire on a trivet. 
A large mushroom is then peeled of the thick outer 
skin, placed upon the toast and covered with a tum- 
bler. The heat of the fire soon causes the steam to 
rise from the mushroom, it condenses on the glass and 
is absorbed by the toast. Ina few minutes the mush- 
room is thoroughly cooked, though it is but little 
altered in appearance, but every iota of its aroma is 
preserved and saturates the toast. Once tasted, this 
bonne bouche is never forgotten amid newer culinary 
recollections. 


How TO PREPARE POULTRY FOR MARKET.—A prom- 
inent commission house in New York issues printed 
instructions for the preparation of poultry. They 
know, they say, by long experience, what sells. 
Secure plump, well fattened birds. Do not feed for at 
least twenty-four hours before killing. Open the 
veins of the neck and bleed freely. Scald enough to 
make the feathers come off easily. Pick at once, 
taking both feathers and pin feathers off nicely. Be 
careful not to bruise or break the skin in any way. 
Leave all the entrails in and head and feeton. Im- 
mediately after they are dressed dip once in boiling 
hot water, letting them remain in about ten seconds; 
then dip into ice cold water, allowing them to rewain 
in the same length of time, then hang in a cold place 
where they will become dry and stiff before packing. 
Ducks should be treated same as fowls or chickens, 
Pack in boxes or barrels with breasts down, using 
clean rye or oat straw between the layers. Be sure 
to pack solid, so they will not bruise on the way. 
Poultry poorly dressed, packed while warm, and 
bruised, will not sell at any time. The best time to 
ship is any time after the tenth of November; but 
shipments made frequently and in small lots all 
through the season secure an average market price 
and run but little risk of extreme fluctuations. Sbip 
su as to reach here by Wednesday or Thursday of each 
week. If sent for the holidays, have them here at 
least three days before Thanksgiving, Christmas, or 
New Year’s. Keep the largest turkeys for,New Year’s. 
Geese sell best at Christmas. 


THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY. — Experience has 
shown breeders that the best way to get the greatest 
number of pounds of flesh is to feed all the birds will 
eat. While they are running at large they undoubt- 
edly get much food in the fields, but this must besup- 
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plemented by daily (or twice daily) feeds of grain at 
the barn. Turkeys cannot bear confinement, espe- 
cially when in small flocks or singly, and should never 
be confined longer than a week or ten days before 
killing. At this time feed principally on cooked or 
soft food and plenty of milk, if you bave if*to spare, 
giving occasionally bard, whole grain. 


A REMARKABLE APPLE.—Gardeners are discussing 
some apples raised by Mr. Rivers at Kirksville, Mo. 
Tne color of the apple is yellow, and yet, by cutting 
into it, you find the entire apple under the skin of a 
deep strawberry red color. The flavor 1s very pleas- 
ant and the quality is good. The sizeis under medium, 
and the season, autumu. It is a good eating-apple, 
but no better than some others of its seasou. But the 
yellow skin and pink pulp make it quite a curiosity. 


Our Poung Folks. 


DOCKS. 
By Mrs. E. C. Gipson. 
S for me, I wanted Robinson Crusoe; that large, 
e fine edition down at Hemmens’s book-store, with 
the colored pictures. 1 wanted it for my own—not to 
return to somebody else when I had read it through. 
What was one reading for such a book as that? 

Dick didn’t want Robinson Crusoe. Nota bit; nor 
any other book. The less he saw of a book the better 
he liked it. 

He was my brother; my twin brother, too; but we 
weren’t any more alike than—well, than two honey- 
suckle blossoms, one yellow and the other red, on the 
same stalk. 

What Dick did want was one of black Tony's pug 
puppies. Tony was Mr. Lesseps’s hostler, and he was 
raising the dogs to sell. Mr. Lesseps was our next 
neighbor, and his little Alice was the sweetest blue- 
eyed, golden-curled beauty that ever ran with her 
arms reached out to meet two admiring young play- 
fellows like us. Dick thought all the world of Alice, 
but I do believe he saw even more loveliness in the 
tawny velvet hide, the pug muzzle, the turbid blue 
eyes of either one of the little fat trio cuddled asleep 
a greater part of the time on the straw in Mr. Lesseps’s 
stable. 

Robinson Crusoe was two dollars and a half. The 
best puppy was two dollars and a half. They might 
as well have been a million. How were we two 
youngsters to bave five dollars pocket money all at 
once? and how long would it take us to save it? 

Our father had only the year before bought our 
summer home in the country. He was a busy mer- 
chant in New York, and knew very little about farm- 
ing. Mr. Lesseps’s place was beautiful and elaborate, 
for be had owned ita long time, bul ours was silil in 
the rough, and there remained a great deal to be done 
in every part of it, ploughing, grading, planting and 
what not. Father used to come out and spend a day 
or two in the week with us, and how he did enjoy get- 
ting on his farm clothes and going uround watching 
the work and supervising bis men here and there, 
seeing things come more and more into shape. 

But I was telling you how much Dick and I wanted 
five doliars. We wanted itso much that one morning 
when father bad gotten on his duster and was waiting 
for the carriage to come 1ound to take him to the sta- 
tion, we went to him; and Dick, who was generally 
the spokesman for the two, acquainted him with our 
desires. I said nothing, but the petition in my eyes 
seconded the motion. 

You ought to bave seen father’s face. ‘“ Five dol- 
lars! Well, well! that’s a tall want for little shavers 
like you! What do you want to do with five dol- 
lars ?” 

We told him. He listened to us, looking from one 
to the other as we severally expatiated upon the 
merits of our desiderati. 

“ Well, now, let’s see,” said he. ‘Ihave to work for 
my five dollars; and it needs a great many to take 
care of you two little chaps, and all the rest of it, 
don’t you see?”’ 

Yes, we saw. 

And would we “ be willing to work for our five dol- 
lars?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Well, whatdo you want to do most?” he asked, 
his merry eyes twinkling. ‘ Will you pull weeds ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” we eagerly responded. 

“Come along, then,” he said; and taking us each by 
the hand he led usinto the lawn yet to be, now merely 
a grass-grown pasture-field, and upto atall plant wi‘h 
great leaves, and a plumy head of green seed-vessels 
stirring softly in the summer air. 

“There!” says father. ‘‘ Now there are about ten 
thousand of these things on the place, and for. every 
one you'll pull up I'll give you a penny; so you can 
be rich, boys, if you like, both of you. You can buy 
all Tony's pups, Dick, aud Hal here, be can get books 
enough to starta library. Hey? How’s that?” 

Well, we thought that was delightful. We thought 
we could have our hearts’ desires—say pext morning: 
and father left us, looking back and laughing from 
the carriage to see us pulling with all dur might at the 
big dock. 

We migbt as well bave pulled at one of the stone 
pillars of the carriage-porch. We looked at each other 
in blank disappointment; and we also looked at our 
hands; they smarted already, 





“This one is so big,” says Dick, “ let’s find little ones 
that will come up easy.” 

It wasn’ta hard matter to find them—all we wanted; 
but, alas! the little ones held on harder than we 
could. 

Jim Holt, our farmer’s son, was passing by, witb a 
rake over hissboulder, He looked at us, smiling dryly. 

“What you doin’?” he asked. We tugged away, 
flushed and determined. 

“Don't you know you can’t pull docks?” said he. 
“Why, them things has iron bars for roots, and they 
go through to the other side of the yarth, and then 
they’re clinched in!” 

* Poh!” we said, *‘no such thing.”’ 

“ Fact!” says Jim, looking back at us soberly as he 
walked away; ‘‘that’s where the iron comes from; 
that’s they way they raise it.” 

* Father was making funof us,” said I “He knew 
we couldn't do it.” 

Dick was looking at the insides of his hands and rub- 
bing them against his trousers’ legs. ‘ Let’s go to 
Tony’s and sce the puppies,” said he. 

Tony’s white tee:h grinned as he saw us. He was 
polishing a set of harness; and in an empty stall near 
by, in the corner, on a pile of straw and old horse- 
blankets lay three little buff roly-polys snuggled to- 
gether in warm, panting slumber. They lifted their 
sleepy heads as we smoothed them, and looked at us 
drowsily out of their dark-biue clouded eyes, and then 
down they heavily dropped again into slumber, 

We told Touy our experience of the morning. But 
what was our surprise before we had proceeded far 
to see him suddenly pause in his work and listen to us 
with attention, and when we had finished throw his 
head back and burst out laughing, and then keep 
slapping his knees and laugh on, rolling his bead from 
side to side! We couldn't help laughing heartily in 
sympathy, though what in the world it meant we 
didn’t see. “Ob ho!” he chuckled at last. ‘* Now dat 
ar’s curus. Ha! ha! Mas'r King he do’’no’ no great 
*bout farmin’! Now Mas’ Dick, yo’ got yo’ dog, sho’. 
Yo’ tell yo’ fader he kin fotch ‘long his ten t’ousan’ 
out o’ de bank, ’cos yo’ go’’ to git it now, no mistake 
*bout dat ar.” And then he proceeded to tell us in his 
own fashion, which | will translate for brevity’s sake, 
that if we possessed our souls in patience till there 
came a good drenching rain to wet the soi] down toa 
great depth, the dock roots would pull nearly as easi- 
ly as turnips, and we could pile them, so to speak, 
Pelion upon Ossa. 

There is no need to say how often, after this, our 
gaze was directed toward the heavens, nor how sud- 
denly we became interested in the weather article in 
fatuer’s * Tribune.” Father would sometimes ask, 
“Well, boys, how about those weeds? When shall I 
bring out the five dollars?’ And we would merely 
look at such other with a smile which we understood 
well enough, but which to him meant our enlighten- 
ment as to the staying power of the common dock. 

At last there appeared omiuous lines in Prof. Prob- 
abilities’ diagram. Camea day when winds and gusts 
and gatherinug gloom darkeuved aud deepened; and 
then a storm broke over the earth such as people 
tremble to see. We were not selfish enough to be 
glad, either, when we heard of all the ruin and death 
the tempest was bringing on seaand land. The rain 
fell in sheets; the streets ran torrents; the winds 
roared and raged. Wheu at last the storm ceased and 
the sun appeared once more nature scarcely seemed 
rejoicing, but exhausted, drooping, broken, as if its 
strength were gone and it had no heart left. 

But althougb we had Leen half frightened at the 
fury of the tempest, and wholly sorry at its violence, 
there had been space enough for us to remember our 
own especial enterprise. We had gone out the first 
few hours after the rain set in, and essayed a sturdy 
dock. It seemed just as firm as the first one which 
bad defied all our effort. We went to Tony to ask an 
explanation. He avswered us by letting a Lose pipe 
discharge itself for ten minutes or so on a stalwart 
root growing near, and then showing us how easily 
our united strength could dislodge it. ‘*Groun’ got 
to be soakin’—jes like sponge;’’ he said, ‘‘den yo’ do 
it—jes ’s I teil yo’.” 

The morning of the day it cleared we went to him. 
He grinned when he saw us afar off, and began a 
pantomime of stooping and pulling which we well un- 
derstood. ‘ Ebbery ting reddy now,” he said, “ yo’ 
kin git yo’ ten tousan’, if yo’ wan’ to. Tell ye, 
chil’en,” he continued, *‘ keep um all in a heap, out o’ 
sight, som’ ’er, till yo’ git ull yo’ want. ’n’en pileum 
up, de white roots inside, nice,—so yo’ fader can count 
’um easy.” 

We pulled docks two bours, and by that time we 
had emptied four band-cart loads under the wood- 
shed, and piled them neatly, one hundred and fifty 
strong. But we could no more—at least that day. 
Our backs acbed; our fingers were blistered—to say 
nothing of boots and clothes stiffened with the mud of 
the soaked soil, and drencbed from the dripping weeds. 

When father came home on the third afternoon, we 
took each one of his hands, and led him out—silently, 
in reply to his questions, but with giggles and capers 
he was at a loss to understand—till we walked him in 
front of the white bristling piles in the wood-shed,. 
‘‘There they are,” said one of us. 

‘Five piles,—a hundred in each,” added the other. 
‘“* A penny a piece, father.” . 

“I’m going to start a library.” 

“I’m going to have the best puppy.” 





Father looked from one to the other as we spoke. 
‘“How did you get them?” he asked. 

‘We pulled 'em.” 

‘Pulled ’em! You pulled ’em ?” 

** We pulled ’em.” 

When we had sufficiently enjoyed our triumph we 
explained. He regarded us with wide-opened eyes of 
comic astonishment meanwhile, and then he gravely 
drew his port-monnaie from his pocket and counted 
us out each two dollars and a half. ‘ Well, boys,” 
says he, “I don’t know but I’ve got my five doijlars’ 
worth as well as you. Jim! Here!’ he called. “Tell 
your father to set all you fellows to work on dock- 
roots all over the place; don’t leave a single one, if it 
takes all day,” and before he had finished talking we 
were already on our way to Tony, and Dick gathered 
up his own especial favorite into his arms, looking at 
it as if it were a package of Hope’s candy and be were 
hungry. The next day father brought me out my 
Robinson Crusoe. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
GIVING UP AND COMING LOWN. 
By THE REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 


Of St. Paut’s (Prot. Epis.) Church, Boston. 





rMHERE isa great difference between giving up and 

coming down. ILknew some boys who went into 
the country for the summer and they made up tbeir 
minds they would become farmers. Their father 
gave them money and they had some money of their 
own saved up, and with this they began to lay up 
their stock in trade. They bought vegetable seeds and 
flower seeds; they bought a hoe and rake aud a spade 
and a measuring line for their garden; they bought 
chickens—big Shaugbai chickens, and Polauders with 
top-knots, aud little bantam chickens; they bought all 
serts of pigeons—tumblers, and ruffuecks, aud fantails 
and pouters; they bad rabbits, and two pigs which 
they pamed after apn old uncle and auut of theirs; 
aud they fitted up the barn and the chicken house 
and the rabbit pen about the first of May and it looked 
as if there were going to be great things done on that 
farm. But in about one month’s time the weeds bad 
come up in the garden and it was impossible to teil 
the flowers from the vegetables, the raubits had been 
eaten by rats, the pigeons got tired of waiting around 
for food and flew away to another farm; the cook 
took care of the chickens, and the tarmer man had to 
feed the pigs, whose cries for food you could 
pear a quaiter of a mile off. The boys got tired of 
farming aud preferred to spend their duys down ona 
raft which they bad made on umill-pond near the 
house. They gave up being farmers, and came dowu 
to being boys again. 

Now, there is a great deal of this same spirit which 
Lhecse boys showed abroud in the world to-day. Peo- 
ple start out to do great thliugs, aud when they tind 
that they cannot accomplish what they first set out to 
do they give up altvugether. 

The next year that these same boys went out in the 
country they didn’t attempt such great things in the 
way of farming; they came down to a smaller garden 
and fewer avimals to take care of. It’s very tine to 
try to do great things if we really have the power to 
do them, but if we haven't got this power it’s a great 
deal better to begin in a smaller way. 

When Christian, in the stury of * Pilgrim’s Prog- 

ress,” came to the Interpreter’s House he was shown 
among the other curiosities of the place tbe man who 
was in the iron cage. *“‘Now the wan to look on 
seemed very sad; he sat with his eyes lookiug down 
to the ground, his hands folded together, and he 
sighed as if he would break his heart. Then said 
Christian, What meaus this? At which the Inter- 
preter bid him talk with the man. Then said Chris- 
tian to the man, What art thou? The man auswered, 
i am not what I once was; | once was, as | thought, 
fair for the Celestial City, and had then even joy at 
the thought that I should get thither. I am now a 
man of despair, and am shut up in it as in this iron 
cage. I cannot get out; oh! now L.cannot!” Now, 
my dear children, this picture of the man in the iron 
cage which the Interpreter showed to Christian was 
the picture of the man who despaired; who gave up 
serving Jesus, as Judas gave up when he felt the great- 
ness of bis sins. 
Taink ot, Zaccbeeus up in the sycamore tree! He 
had given up all thought that he could be a disciple 
of Jesus. He knew how the people taiked about him 
and hated him, so that after a while, no doubt, he 
despised and bated himself. He had said to himself 
I doubt not, when he thought about following Jesus, 
just what we say over a hard conundrum, “1 give it 
up—I give it up.” But when Jesus passed by and saw 
him up in the tree he said, “ Zaccheus, make haste 
and come down.” He didn’t say ‘You're right, 
Zaccheeus, you'd better give it all up.” Now this is 
the great lessou for us to learn, so as to know just when 
to give up and just how to come down. 

Some of his friends once asked Admiral Farragut 
how it was that he had suci a successful life; and this 
is the account he gave of his starting right, or how he 
gave up his own wrong plan of life and came down to 
u better, wiser one. ‘My father,” he said, **‘ was sent 
down to New Orleans with the little navy we then 
had to look after the treason of Aaron Burr. Iaccom- 
panied him as cabin boy, and was ten years of age. I 
had some qualities which I thought made a man of 
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me. I could swear like an old salt, could drink a 
stiff glass of grog as if I had doubled Cape Horn, and 
could smoke like a locomotive. I was great at cards, 
and fond of gaming in every shape. At the close of 
the dinner one day my father turned everybody out 
of the cabin, locked the door, and said to me, ‘ David, 
what do you mean to be” ‘I mean to follow the sea,’ 
said [. ‘Follow the sea? said my father. * Bea poor, 
miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and 
cuffed about the world, and die in some fever hospital 
in a foreign clime?’ ‘No,’ 1 replied, ‘I’ tread the 
quarter-deck, and command as you do.’ ‘ Never, Da- 
vid,’ my father answered; ‘no boy ever trod the 
quarter-deck with such principles as you have and 
such habits as you exhibit. You’ll have to change 
your whole course of life if you ever become a man.’ 
My father left me ana went on deck. I was stunned 
by the rebuke and overwhelmed with mortification. 
‘A poor, miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
kicked and cuffed about the world, and to die in some 
fever hospital! That’s my fate, is it?’ I said to my: 
self. ‘Ill change my life, and change it at once. I 
will never utter another oath. I will never drink 
another drop of imtoxicating liquor. I will never 
gamble.’ And, as God is my witness, I have kept 
those three vows to this hour. And in this way I 
became a Christian.” 

Children, that was the way the noble Farragut gave 
up his bad habits as a boy, though he never deserted 
his country or gave up his ship. That was the way 
he gave up a false life—witbout giving up bis coun- 
try’s service. And though he came down from a 
wrong idea of life to a true one he didn’t come down 
from the foretop of the “ Hartford” when he brought 
his fleet through the fire of the forts with his flag 
flying to New Orleans. 

He came down the right tree, the tree of his bad 
habits, as a boy, and:this enabled him to conquerfas he 
stood up through all that fearful fight, on the foretop 
of his vessel, and drove his ships safely into the 
harbor. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
TF I were to give you a week to guess I believe you 

would not be able to imagine what a delightful 
message I found ‘at the Christian Union office last 
week. Not to tantalize you I must tell you directly. 
It said there was a mocking-bird on its way to me in 
the cars. After a while the bird arrived safely at the 
office, and I carried it home, where I hope it is having 
a pleasant time and is singing merrily. I am sorry I 
had to come away the next day, so that I shall not 
hear it for a little while. I am sure my niece Belle, 
who sent it, would feel pleased if she could see how 
gladly the bird was welcomed. There is great de- 
liberation over its name. You shall hear more about 
it by and by. 

Winter is fast coming ou. Yesterday morning the 
ground was white with snow. It is time to get ready 
for Christmas, and, of course, you all want to help 
one anvuther. So I hope you wil tell us of all the nice, 
useful things little things we can make for our friends. 
Some littie token made by our own hands is a 
far better expression of our love than very preten- 
tious gifts bought with money which we have not 
earned. Especially I wish the boys would think of 
something. 

How much geography we shall learn if we remem- 
ber all that the cousins write about the places they 
live in. Don’t forget to look up all the places on 
the map. We are glad to welcome all these new 
cousins; and now let us all try to help one another to 
be better. Remember what Uncle Ed. suggested about 
telling of generous and kind acts, and also remember 
to tell us about the books you have read. 

ALBERT LEA, Minn., Oct. 22. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been an interested reader of the letters from your 
numerous nephews and nieces for some time, and have at last 
concluded to ask if I may be numbered among them. I sup- 
pose I must tell my age, as every one else does; my birthday 
comes in two weeks, and then [ shall be fourteen. Perhaps 
you would like to know something about the town I live in. 
I don’t know asI can describe it, but I willtry. It is not a 
large town; it contains only three thousand inhabitants. It 
bas two very pretty lakes, one of them especially so. The 
smaller one is lined with willows, and a very pretty drive has 
been made around it. In fact, it is quitea watering place, 
and has become quite a summer resort. We have one small 
pond right behind our schoolhouse, and in winter we have 
grand times skating there. But I must not burden you with 
a longer letter. Hoping you will excuse all mistakes, I am 

Your loving niece, FANny W. 


LYNN, Mass., Oct. 26. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have never written you before, but would like to be one 
of your nieces if you will let me. 1 am ten years old this 
month. I bave not been to school much on account of sick- 
ness. Am just beginning to write, so I will get mother to 
copy my letter forme. I have guessed the “Anagram” Gussie 
W. sent to the Union last week. I will write some time about 


my pet Bantam hen. 
Your loving niece, WINNIE J. P. 


WHITEPORT, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1877. 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

This is my first attempt at writing a letter to you and I 
scarcely know what to write of. I have sent several puzzles 
which I am giad to say you have accepted. I have a number 
of “Peterson's Magazines’ with stories all intact, also some 
“ Leisure Hours.”” I would like to exchange these with some- 
body for ‘‘ St. Nicholas’’ or other magazines. I am very fond 
of reading, and one way I manage 10 get reading cheap is to 





write local items for the newspapers near here. I am now 
taking about twelve dollars’ worth of papers but they don’t 
cost me more than twenty-five cents. My Christian Union 
was given to me—tbatis, I sent twelve dollarsjfor a dictionary 
and the paper three years. The weather is still very warm 
here and the ground is very dry. There are plenty of chest- 
nuts hereabouts. A. M.S. 





Now we have one from Alabama. Dorothy will be 
glad to know that her experience with pansies is like- 
ly to help another. To be happy one’s self there need 
only be a constant consideration of others, and if you 
are always on the lookout to help some one else you 
will find yourself helped most of all. If brothers and 
sisters only knew how full of joy they could make 
their homes by continual small attentions to one an- 
other Iam sure there would be a great revolution in 
some families. 

ATHENS, Ala., Uct. 19, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Although I have never seen you I feel asif I know you, 
and I have your picture in my mind. I Jive ina beautiful 
town, and I attend school at the college. The President is 
Prof. C. L. Smith, from New York. I was twelve years old 
last December. I like to read the letters in your desk very 
much. Before you began to be so kind as to let us read them 
I thought I had but two own cousins, but now I find that I 
was vastly mistaken. My cousin Gussie told you how the 
bees got the snap dragon blossoms. If she will notice the 
calyx of it she will see that itis much more like a dragon's 
head than a flower, for it has the eyes and mouth open, and 
has a horn on the nose. Thanks to one of my cousins for 
informing me how to kill the worms in pansy beds, for I in- 
tend to devote a large portion of my flower garden} to them 
next year. I havea very gentle and pretty pony: her pame 
is Burdock, and I sometimes take a very nice ride on her 
with my brother Lindly. 

I will close now by asking you please to Jet me become your 
loving niece. FANNIE Fawn C., 





BROOKFIELD, Conn., Sept. 27, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have often read with interest your correspundence in the 
Christian Union, and think I would like to be numbered 
among your niecesif Iam not too old--I was sixteen last 
winter. Since last May I have been teaching alittle district 
school on the bank of the Housatonic River. My route to and 
from school follows for some distance the course of the river, 
which often looks lovely as it sparkles and flashes in the sun- 
light. There is some fine scenery in Brookfield, and from 
my home, which ison a hill, we have u delightful view to 
the north and west, including some of the hills and mount- 
ains of Litchfield County. I enjoy the beautiful sunsets 
very much. I am very fond of history, and therefore munch 
interested in the Historical Enigma io the Christian Union of 
Sept. lith. I send you an answer which I am sure is correct, 
thougb I’m afraid I shall not get the prize, for I can only put 
down the facts in plain prose. 

Hoping to be numbered among the cousins I am 

Yours truly, HELEN C. B. 

I hope you have a pleasant school-house and pleasant 
pupils, as well as a pleasaut walk to and from school. 
Teaching is a real enjoyment when the scholars are 
anxious to learn. 

When you Jook directly west from your home on 
the hill you look right at the lovely spot where I am 
writing. Ifit were not for one or two hills you could 
see it, I think. You will not be discouraged, I trust, 
because you did not get the prize. 





“WILDERNESS LODGE,’’ Maple Grove, ( 


Dakota Territory. }§ 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wonder if my city and forest cousins would not like to 
know something of wbata prairie relative’s life is hke. Now, 
cousins, I’m much obliged, but I beg you to wait before you 
look so pityingly; for I assure you I do not need your sym- 
pathy. 

These prairies to me mean all that is grand and beautiful; 
the apparent vastness and broadness of the scenery seem to 
make me feel that any save high and noble aspirations would 
not harmonize with it. 

But perhaps all would not see the grandeur; but having 
lived here almost tour years, and in that time having much of 
my life woven in and among them, they have grown very 
dear and very fullof meaning to me. But I will tell you 
more of them in the future; first | ought to introduce myself. 

I have lived much alone on “ these prairies’’ for a number 
of years, when I have not been away attending school, and 
have learned to fill up much of my time and thoughts with 
matters in which the papers interest me. 

Iam quite ao enthusiastic politician (you’re not shocked, 
Aunt Patience, are you *) andthink it much more interesting 
to study present history than past, and to know what is be- 
coming of the country our soldiers saved. 

Ialways read your leters with great interest. It seems to 
me that all over the land may be found those who have an 
interest in each other as known through your writing desk. 

I have taken great interest in Cousin Tom’s nice letters 
because I have two of the dearest sisters in the world near bim 
in those same “ Rockies.” 

But I must not tire you, or you will not want me to come 
again. E Cousin MILA. 

Good, Mila! It is a sure sign that you will have a 
happy life, that you find in your circumstances so 
much brightness and pleasure. Your letter will show 
some of the discontented cousins, if there are any, 
how foolish they are. Shocked at your liking politics! 
Not a bit of it. The only trouble is that the smoke of 
evil-speaking and bitterness and malicious ambition 
obscures the sight and hurts the eyes. Perhaps there 
would be less of the evil if the sisters and wives and 
mothers would study politics more and be able to talk 
intelligently about them. Present history is as im- 
portant as the past, but it is not so easy to read. 





HAMERSVILLE, O., Oct. 25, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: “ 


I am a niece away off in Ohio and am not close enough to 
send answers to any of the puzzles in the Christian Union, 
but I thought perhaps you and the Eastern cousins would 





like to hear something about the Cincinnati Exposition. I 
live thirty miles from Cincinnati, and we have a railroad only 
part of the way, so we drove to the station, took the train 
and reached Cincinnati at half past nine in the morning. We 
went to the Exposition buildings almost immediately. 
They are large buildings of red brick, with a good deal of 
ornamentation. On entering the main building, or Music 
Hall, we came into a large vestibule beautifully paved with 
alternate squares of brown and white, and very handsomely 
finished. Ateach side of this vestibule were corridors with 
long flights of stone steps leading to the seats in Music Halli, 
The big organ is at the west end of the bal! and is as large 
asa small house itself, and when it was played I could feel 
the whole hall tremble. Opposite the organ was aspace in 
the seats reserved for Currier’s band. They played twenty- 
two pieces every day. One day they played selections from 
‘ Pinafore’’ and the audience encored it till they played it 
again. In the south wing was the art gallery, and a great 
amount of miscellanous display. Here there was a tower 
clock which struck the hours on a bell about three feet in 
diameter. It made such a noise that it had to be muftied, and 
then it could be heard all over the building. Inthe north 
wing was Power Hall, Natural History, Dexter Hall and 
other departments. I liked Natural History and the music 
best of all. Inthe Natural History department there were 
hundreds of stuffed birds and a large case full of different 
kinds of birds’ eggs. I saw a white crane, with an arrow 
through its body and its feathers stained with blood, just as 
it bad been found. In this department there was a large 
collection of relics of the prebistoric inhabitants, which were 
very interesting. There were some old letters and the 
original Declaration of Independence, which was very care 
fully preserved in a glass case. 

Isaw aquaint old Egyptian clock, whose bands were a 
gold snake curved around, and an old Dutch clock that looked 
too awkward to keep time. There was an old Spanish bell. 
found in New Mexico. It had no clapper, but when it was 
struck it sounded as clear as though it were not hundreds of 
years old. 

I have not room to tell you more, but I hope you will visit 
it yourself and see all the interesting things sometime. 

Your niece, ELLA. 

It is an excellent plan for you to write a description 
of anything that is worth seeing, for, even if it is not 
interesting and useful to others, the writing helps to 
deepen the impression upon your own mind. Besides 
that, if you accustom yourself to trying to report to 
others the scenes and events you witness you will 
learn the better to observe them. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Eny work ? 

. Sob not. 

. Best dead. 
Hat for Dr. 

Aha! Philip led. 

It hops, Abel! 

Tar ragmen! Fy! 

. Lie on, Dan D.! 

. O! Imet C.C.8, 

10. Rain-bag: ~ 
ll. Go, rue! 

12. Top gate. 

13. O! Sis can C Fan R. 
14. O Mag! Lina! 

15. Buy tea. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
Famous Battles in American History. 


1. A Spanish city. 2. To embellish. 3. Remaining. 4. Mount- 
ainsin Asia. 5. The chief seaport of a European country. 
6. To extirpate. 7. A division of Central America. 8. A gulf. 

DE FORREsT. 


SCHRAMM Wwe 


BoB AND Dorornry. 


A LITERARY ENIGMA. 

A quotation from Tennyson composed of ninety-two letters. 

19, 8, 47, 12, 29, 5, 73, 50, 88, 20, 72, 28, 66, 89, 69, was an Eng lish 
poet. 

87, 63, 514, 2, 74, 22, 65, 42, 84, 11, 52, 56, 76, 17, 92, an English 
novelist. 

78, 73, 75, T4, 46, 24, 18, 77, one of her works. 

9, 68,.16, 91, 6, 13, 48, 37, a powerful English novel. 

33, 49, 25, 80, 51, 44, 3, 75, 66, 90, 41, the author. 

31, 23, 85, 20, 50, 27, 1, 40, 12, 76, 34, a Scottish poet. 

18, 28, 79, 39, 7, 73, 71, 92, 35, 26, 86, 11, 29, 48, 35, 67, one of 
Byron's poems. 

#4, 66, 2, 51, 70, 75, 58, 43, 60, 59, and 30, 73, 12, 54, 40, 83, 36, 65, 
82, 47, 81, 55, are two of Tennyson’s poems. 

45, 82, 64, 36, 10, 61, 74, 53, 31, 15, one of Shelley’s poems. 

21, 4, 75, 67, 62, 38, 26, 57,a famous character in Shakespeare. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 
A word of letters five now take; 
A relation’s name they make. 


First syncopate, if you’re inclined, 
And you an adjective will find. 


The adjective if you behead 
A common noun you’!l bave instead. 


The noun curtail—now careful be— 
A pronoun and a number see. 


Restore, three times curtail, reverse : 
A preposition—nothing worse. 


Restore, behead, twice curtail— 
An abbreviation without fail. 
Bos AND DOROTHY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 22. 


Hidden Names of Men.—Eli, Amos, Adolph, Adam, Justin, 
Andrew. 

Enigma (Selected).—1. Steele. 2. Butier. 3. Temple. 4. Hunt. 
5. Spencer. 6. Grey. 7. Lamb. 8. Boyle. 9. Bacon. 10. Swift 
ll. Shelley. 12. Pope. 

Word Square, with Diamond. 


wreizow 
BAP 
wOrmpPzs 
us ZO 
rt oom 


Charade.—Ireland. 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


DRY GOODS. 








NHE readers of the CHRISTIAN UNION wishing 
tneir supplies of BOOTS and SHOES for 
the fall season. can obtain all the various styles 
foe LADIES, MISSES, GENTS and Boys, excellent 
uality and st popular prices, py patronsins 
MILLER & CO., 26 West 14th St., N.Y. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 





EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalled in excellence of style and work- 
manship. 














Mitchell, Vance & Co., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
» A. A. Vantine & Co., 
827, $29, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 
Chinese and 
India Coods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS 
AT RETAIL. 
New Invoices. by Every 
Steamer. 
\ THE ESPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION OF THE TRADE is 
invited to their immense stock and extreme 
LOW PRICES. 
ae Kreserve your ‘leeck , 
oxiy _ Delluc’s 
Ay, Preparations 
*. Biscotine, 
4qLuLUg. : (lofant’s Food.) 
ae EAU. S Ke £ SP Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE 


o> a 
2, 


r ae 2 Toilet Waters, 
ETE ca & Sachets D'Iris, 
EMULE z Elixir of Calisaya, 
NAAT eae «, Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral’ Cough 
BOLD. EVERYWHERE Byrup, £c., £e. 


TRE MOST PLEq 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET, rag a A & co. 

Office 5 and 7 John 8t., N. Y.; nch Offices 
way.N. ¥.; 47 North By ibs St. ‘Phitnael phy 

kiyn ; 
West Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, dyer clean ail 
styles of ladies’ and gentlemen’ 8 garments, shawls, 
etc., etc. All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. 
Goods received ana returned by express, 











E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 





52 Departments Crowded With 


NEW GOODS 


ov ER 1,600 PIECES BLACK AND) At 85c. 
COLORED SILK VELVETs, FOR, At $1. 
BONNETS. TRIMMINGS, &c., SAt $1.25. 


Dress Silks. 


COLORS, 85c., 95c., $1, $1.25, $1.50-GREAT BAR- 
GAINS, 
BLACKS, 65c., 75c., 85c., 95c.,°81, $1.15, $1.20, $1.38, 
$1.50 up. 
ASK FOR AND‘ EXAMINE 


Our 95-Cent 


BLACK SILK, FREE FROM CHARGING, WAR 
RANTED PURE SILK, 21 INCH. 


PROBABLY THE CHEAPEST SILK 
EVER OFFERED. 





| 
DAMASSE SILKS, 85c., 95c., $1, $1.25, $1.38, $1.50, to 


2.25. 





500 pieces PLAIN AND STRIPED SATINS, 65c., 
T5e., $1, $1.25, up. 


NEARLY 2,000 CARTONS 


Rich Fancy Ribbons 


At about 40c. on the dollar. 





OSTRICH FEATHERS, PLUMES, TIPS, &c. 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


BEST QUALITY NAP BEAVERS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25. 
IMMENSE PURCHASE OF 


Fine Felt Hats, 


ALL COLORS AND SHAPEs, 25c., 5S0c., 75c., 852. 





SILK VELVET HATS AND BONNETS, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, PLAIN AND BEADED. 


. 

Trimmed Hats. 
NEWEST DESIGNS, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50. #4, $5 up. 
MISSES’ TRIMMED SCHOOL HATS, 

5Oc., 75c., 85c., $1, $1.25. 
MEN’s, YOUTHS’,and BOYS’ HATS, CORRECT 
STY LE4, l6c., 20c., 25c., 35c., 50c., 75e., $1 up. 


LADIES’ WORSTED SHAWLS, WORS- 
TED HOODS, ULSTERS, &c. 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT. 


CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


Contains over 1,000 Illustrations, 





SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 15 CENTS. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62. 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


“JONES. 


——o— 


ELEGANT FALL GOODS, 


a, Seen 





1840. 


Fancy Goods. ee Housefurnish’s Goods 
Millinery. 2 Z 
Boye’ Suits. Zz . 
Gloves. Zz 


Laces. Z 


Silverware. 
Z Glassware. 
Z Crockery. 

Z China. 


JONES 








© —-9 
| EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 

| AND 

o Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


,, JONES .. 


mae Zz .*. "Silke. 
Cloths. _s Ss Carpets. 
Domestics. “%, Z ‘Drees | “Geods. 
Upheistery. s. , 2 Suits & & Cloaks. 
ire .* Z Shawls, Fi Furs, &c. 


Newest styles 7 an at great bargains. 
ersonal an quscheestes out 
nished, Samples oe 

ad 3-cent stamp fo 
logue, 100 pages. 











Farniture. 


far- 
on app’ ication. 
r Illustrated Cata- 





SPECIAL REDUCTIONS. 
Remnants of Trimmings 


A few very desirable Fringes, Moss 
Trimmings and Passementeries, in short 
lengths and odd patterns, we offer at 
much below cost. These goods are very 
suitable for trimming either new or 
made-over garments, and will be ex- 
posed for sale for a short time only. 


Attention is also asked 


to an assortment of the 
Most Beautiful and Fashionable 


Dress Trimmings, Lace Coods, 
Fine Hosiery, 
And Winter Millinery. 


Aitken 
SON zus. 

















Br'dway, 











349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE, N. Y. 


WILL COMMENCE THIS WEEK A GREAT 


SPECIAL SALE 


BLACK CASHMERES: 


At prices never before equalled. These goods | 
were bought at auction for less than cost of | 
manufacture. 

One lot containing 94 Pieces at 4:2c. 


One lot — 87 ™ at 49c. 
One lot - 102 - at 55c. 
One lot se 105 ” at 62c. 
One let a 74 it at 75c. 


These Cashmeres are warranted All Wool 
and greatly under price. Send for samples. 


Our Catalogues are now Ready. 
P. 8.—Send stamp for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES 
New Designs 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS AND INGRAINS, 

These Carpets, of a Superior Quality, man- 
ufactured in a thorough and artistic man- 
ner from a conscientious selection of the 
best materials, embody every essential— 
Beauty of Design, Richness in Coloring and 
Positive Wearing Qualities ; though offered 


at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER, IN NEW AND CHOICE DE- 
SIGNS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 

A LARGE STOCK OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS. 

ALSO, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


te & J. DOBSON, 


CARPBT MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N.Y, 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce 
of Sewing Silk. black or colors, about 800 yards in 
euch pachans. ip lengths from one to ten yards 
each. send for circular about Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 




















£0 Cozome. Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
40 chromos, 100. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 











THE “LATEST NEWS 
Santa. ‘Claus 


WILL BE FOUND IN 


EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY, 


Toe Winter Number, just out, contains the most 
complete and exhaustive list ever published of 


Christmas Presents, New Year Gifts, 
and Holiday Goods Generally. 


The Fashion Quarterly is now recognized as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY ON FASHIONS inthe 
United States; and its usefulness as a MANUAL 
OF SHOPPING snd PURCHASKER’S GUIDE is 
acknowledged by the press througheut the coun- 
tr 
Ti you wish to secure cheap and satisfactory 
Holiday Goods, purchase a copy at once and make 
your selectioas. 

Subscriptions 0 cents a year, or 15 cents a single 
copy. Address 


EHRICH & CO. 
287-295 Eighth Ave... N. Y¥. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS ree. _ anne IN 
POPU LAR PRICE 


Special care given to “MAIL orders from our 


| patrons at HOM E 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS E&STAB- 
LISHMENT WILL cc LOSK ON SATURDAY AT 
| 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
271 and 273 Canal Street, 


Between Broadway & Elm 8t., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW 8TOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


CARPETS. 


We invite special atttention to our immense 
stock of carpetings from the oldest and best 
Manufactories in the world, in ail grades, with 
Borders to match, and sold about as low as the 
new and iaferior makes of goods. 


Druggets. Druggets. 


Manufacturer's stock, recently purchased, al 
widths and sizes, from | to 4 yards wide and trom 
4to6 yards lovug. We have also selected from our 

stock a large line. which we shall ciose out at 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH, all sizes, some having 
been sold at $10 and $15. 


Lace Curtains, 


From ONE DOLLAR ver pair to the finest Real 
and —— Laces imported. The largest assort- 
ment in the country to selec tfrom. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue 
Corner of 13th St. 

















KNAPHISTAN N. B.—We call special at- 
ention to our new Smyrna 


REVERSIBLE | Carpets (with borders to 
match), mauvufactured ex- 
CARPETS, pressiy for us, in designs and 
coloring equai to real Turk- 
RUGS ish goods, at one-quarter of 
f the cost. Rugs and Mats, 
AND all sizes,of the same mate- 
ria}, at fabulously low prices. 
MATS. 





USE DEVOE’S 





-Brilliant Oil- 
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Insurance Hotes. 


~Benjamin Noyes has returned to New 
Alaven, and is again involved in law suits. 

—The insurance agents of Lebanon, Ohio, 
organized a Board of Underwriters on Oct. 
28th. 

—An item in an Ohio payer reports that 
the Ohio Insurance Co., of Chillicothe, has 

old out to the North German Co., of New 
York. The price paid was $95,000. 

—The St. Louis *‘ Republican,” of Nov. 
4th, says that the Receiver of the Columbia 
Life has filed an application for $1,200 addi- 
tional compensation. The claim was denied 
by the Court, and hereafter his pay will be 
$300 per month. 

—The Boston ‘Commercial Bulletin ” 
says: ‘The Manayunk Fire Insurance 
Company, a $200,000 Philadel phia company, 
has decided to close up its affairs. It has 
done some underground business in Massa- 
chusetts, though it has not a license here. 
Like most of the Philadelphia companies, it 
has carried a number of perpetual policies, 
all of which it has now reinsured.” 

—A despatch from Detroit says : The case 
of Washburn against the Union Insurance 
Company, of Buffalo, growing out of the 
destruction of the Washburn Flouring Mill, 
at Minneapolis, May, 1878, on trial the past 
two days before the United States District 
Court here, was decided to-day in favor of 
the plaintiff. The Insurance Company de- 
nied liability, claiming the mill was destroy- 
ed by an explosion, and not by fire. 

—A pamphlet, written by Mr. S. Mayet, 
and read in German before the Deutsch 
Gesellschaft fiir Natiir und Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens in Tokio, Japan, suggests a curious 
application of insurance. The author di- 
vides the dangers to which houses are sub- 
ject into seven classes, and allows the fol- 
lowing figures as a maximum average of 
the yearly destruction of Japanese build- 
ings: : 





Damage by fire................44,085 houses. 
“ earthquake ...... 2, “ 
- ME Pockocctcnste 500 ne 
= * inundations...... 2,000 « 
= Oe cancsass 6.500 - 
Extinguishing ............... »,078 “ 
Administration......... ..... 5,384 - 
Total per year.......... 65,547 houses. 


As there are estimated to be 6,958,255 
houses in Japan, the yearly destruction ic 
cent. of the total; and 
Mr. Mayet recommends an ‘obligatory in- 
surance of buildings against all these risks, 
in order to render property secure, and to 
enable mortgages to be made with safety, 
and at a low rate of interest.” The proposal 
is thus not for voluntary or private assur- 
ance, but a ‘“‘house duty” for Japan, alk 
householders to be taxed for the indemnifi- 
cation of those who are so unfortunate as to 
lose their dwellings by fire or other visita- 
tions. 

—The Boston “ Herald,” commenting on 
the condition of business in that city, says : 
‘* Premiums are lower here than ever known 
before in the experience of the oldest under- 
writer, and those in the business claim that 
this low level can only be maintained at the 
cost of insolvency. The last three months 
have probably been more satisfactory tothe 
companies; that is, while their receipts have 
been no larger, their losses have been light- 

r; but, at the best, the business is in an ex- 
ceedingly depressed condition. The difficulty 
in way of raising rates in the city is the 
relatively small number of fire losses we 
have had. Thus far this year the tvotal 
value of property destroyed by fire in Bos- 
ton has been less than $275,000, of which the 
insurance companies may have paid $250,- 
000. This is due, in a large degree, to the 
improved construction of outbuildings and 
the efficiency of our fire department. If the 
latter were to become demoralized, the in- 
surance companies would have a present 
excuse for raising their prices ; but, under 
existing conditions, all that can be urged is 
that losses elsewhere necessitate a general 
increase in rates. In other words, Boston 
must pay in certain ways for the bad luck 
of other cities. This may seem an instance 
of injustice, but those who are tempted to 
think that way should remember that, seven 
years ago, our misfortune put a tax upon 
the rest of the country in the shape of in- 
surance rates which it had to bear for three 
or four years. The controlling principle of 
fire insurance is that the losses of one local- 
ity shall be borne by a hundred other places. 
The property-owners of Boston haye begun 
to pay the interest on the money which was 
turned in to them by the insurance com- 
panies after the 9th of November, 1872,” 


lece than one pri 





Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Nov. 3, to Saturday, 
Nov. 8. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, 
Nov. 3. 








Saturday 





is. (881. C... 
5s. funded. 1881. r. 
5s. funded. i881. c... 
4598. 1891 Fr... ..... 2. ee i 
4568. 1801. c.... ° 
4s. 1907. Fr... 
4s, 197, c... © cee 
6s, Currency. ........ 
Bids for State 
Ala. $s, M. & B.R... 
Alabama 8s, "92..... 
Alabama &s, ‘%.. 
Ala., class A, 2 to 5. 
Ala.. Class A, small 
Aiu.,Ciass B, 58..... 
=— Class Oe 








Ark. = M. & L.R.R 
Ark.i8. LRP B&NO. 
Ark. 78,M Ch ae 





Ark. is. A.C.R...... 
Coun. 68, 83- 1 pecnne . ~K 3 
Ga. ts "80-6.......... 100 | N.C. aD. a et. 1, bisond 4 
Ga. is, 0. bds., 1886.. LIU | ch 8p. t.cl, 2. oh 
Ga. 7s, ina... ....... KY | N.C. sp.t. el. "as wigedes 3% 
Ga, 78, g. b. "W...... LO | Obio 6 ts, tm coe O86 

| 





La. 7s. “ae GE 2 
La. 66, IOV ds 4. cee 2w 


Lu. 3s, lev 


Mich. 68. . 
Mich. T&....- 
Mo, og, due 87. 
Mo. 68 due ’S8,.....- . 10545 
Mv.os due 's¥or "90 1U5 
Mo. 6 z 





mina 58s 
| Va. 68. cn, 2d series. 32 
. 18 Va. %s. def » - 
- WW | D.of C. a, 658, T 


Foreign Exchange.— 





N. Y. 6s. g. 1, 


days. 3 days. 
4.79% @4.30 4.82@ 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending November 8, 1879. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 36,064_pkgs. 
Exports, were 8,850. 

While the market was running up from lower to 
higher prices buyers took what they came to read- 
ily and Without very close qnestion as to quality. 
Now there 1s “futile dalliance’? among buyers; 
quality is the burden of the sung, and the closest 
scrutiny begins to ve practieed, which results in 
iessened transactions at the higher prices. The | 
position is unchanged; there is a shortage of finest 
qualities, and buyers pay up to 35@4Uc. for the 
trook fuscy o: cAWUTy Wake, uu (Ur Loe Same Style 
private dairy as Rear to those figures as the repu 
tation and quality Permits. Lovg,faacy dairies 
are in request at 28@30c., and goud,sound N. ¥Y. 
State dairies at 25@28¢. Western creamery new 


Londen prime bankers, 











fancies have soid up tu 40c. Western fresh dairy 
packed 1s quick saie at from 23c. up. We quote: 


Fine sour-cream Creamery., .........0.... 83 @40 
Fine sweet-cream creamery...... 35 








Fine eariy sam mer Muke creamery... ri 5 

Special fancy Fall make, Rewrenress 32 @85 

Fair to gova “ — 
Soutbera tier county dairies....... ....... 2 

Nossnern Weish dairies ...........-... y 

Com wun summer maae, N. Y. State. * 

Western, fresh dairy packed............... 2 @2s 
Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 28,673; 


exports, 4,741 boxes. 

The warket is blocked at the moment and stock 
does nos movefreely. The winter outlook seems 
tobe toward light stock, dear prices and a dull 
trade. There is good inquiry for suund gooo 
cheese ata shade cffin price that wil! warrant ex- 
port, acd holders are confident. We quote: 

State factory, full cream, = Fail...... 12%@13 
July and August 10 @l2 

@13 

9 @il 
6 @8 

Regs.—With light receipts there is an advance 
of #@4c. perdozen. Choice fresh marks selling at 
22@23. Choice limed eggs selling at 1s@20c. 

Dressed Poultry.— Receipts have been quite | 
liberal, and the market was easier in price. We 
quote: 
Turkeys, per |b...... SPE Re Sey Se R @138% 
Fowls, per Ib 9 @i2 
DIMER, BOE TBccocegocceccoccccccccceseceescss 

Beans.—This market bas been excited and prices 
are advanced 20c. per bush. All prime stock is 











quick saie. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, 62 ERB. ccrtcdetaccecocses $1.85@2.00 
CN pncnwebebantocese $1.80@1.90 
Beeswax is in demand at 21@23c. 
Dried Apples.—We quote: 
Evapy ratea, State [ANCTJ.....cccce cece ceeee 13 @IBK 
_ hn sinabene eetceases 1 @l2 
sliged.. & Ve State......-.ecereceee + —- @- 
Qua DEL cvesesedbaccenscatbecce —- @- 
Siede Applessel! in adbouete lots at 2.00@2,25. 
Cranberries, choice, per bbl.......... $6 OO@ $6.50 
fair to gooa per bb!....85.5U@$6.00 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 

Corner South William Street, New York, 
Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and adaress letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 





85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


milchs make is much inguired for, and speciai | 


Wir HATCH ’ 


0 BANKERS“ "0 


STATE, MUNICIPAL BoNnDs, 
and STOCKS, and ail classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe NEW YORK STOCK BXCHANGE, or 4l!! reps 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCLAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H, BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 





OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 

i Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental tage ate, and No. 100 Broad 

Buildings. way, B.D. 

Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3,327. aah: 3 4 
Reserve tur losses, dividends, etc. 1% 90 
Capital (paid up in cash).......... 0 oe 
Unearned Reserve Fund.. 10 
Not Gurplas......ccccee oS: 33 





cvarGROy 1; HOPE, Srastdent. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on a 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to 
31st December, 1878........... ” $4,009,809 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878.............-- 








No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 





| Losses paid guiness the 


same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
| Returns of = a 
miums and 
| Expenses... .$859.960 58 








| The Company has the tollowing Assets, vis.: 
United States and State of — 
Swe — dew — _ on va 10,006,958 00 


ola 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


WEBB. <0 cctv ccnsecicecese” sccgactetes 
Real Estate and claims due the 
| Company, estimated at........... 034 50 
Premium Rietes & Bills Receivable, 1 Bata 259 74 | 
NS ary 10 92 





Total Amount of Assets.... ..$13,32 320, 463 16 | 








| Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders | 
thereof, or tneir loge al representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of | 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent. is dee lared on 
tee net earned premiums of the Company, for 
ear ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
| cert eates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Se 
eiamilieaaaaae 
TRUSTEES: 


Horac® Gray, 
EpmunpD W. CorRLIzEs, 
JouN ELLIOTT. 


C¥e 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


Lewis CurTIs, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Russett, Rost B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


GrorGce W. LANE, 
Ropert L. Stu art, 
James G, DeFoREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Witiiam Bryce, 
WiiumaM H. Foaea, 
Peter V. KING, 

Tyos. B. CoppIneTon, 
Horace K THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Francis SEKIDDY, 
Ww. STURGIS, 
ApoLtrH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
Wu E Dopas, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F, Younas, 
C. A. HAND, 
Joun D. Hew Lett, 
Wiis H. Wess, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
CuarLes P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Pres. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Pres. 
&. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice- Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 


ED Senne nciae. ccunckoes $4.874,947 O01. 
Surplus........ ... 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 
(Also President “ the —P, and Traders’ Na- 
ional Bank.) 

Cc. P, FRALEIGH, po sto 

T. H. BROSNAN Su) erintendent. 

GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 

Endowment Policies and Approved Claims due 

= Wi) will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
Ail forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued, 








Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD BONDS 


New York, January 22d, 1879. | 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED, 





1,848,697 36 | 


| Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 83 | 


uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 98 








LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 


Total a penned 
Re-insurance.. ee - aK tT 


Surplus.... : 1.291,21 
Income in U.S. during 1878. 2° G00;2 9353 4 
ees ineluding 

losses . ba . 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, 


_ 46 William St, 


GET THE BEST, 


WEBS?) MLA STEEL 
Luss EDITION | ‘Des 


RESIDENT MANAGER, 








WARMLY INDORSED BY 
Bancroft, John G. Whittier, 
Motley, Jobn G, Saxe, 
Prescott, Danie) Webster, 
Halleck, Horace Mann, 

N. P. Willis, Ezra Abbott, 
Elihu Burritt, W. D. Howells, 
Rufus Choate, Austin Phelps, 
George P. Marsh, William T. Harris, 
B. H. Smart, J.M. Gregory, 
More than fifty college Presidents, 
And tne best American and European scholars. 


NEW EDITION. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
CONTAINING 
A SUPPLEMENT OF OVER 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, anotent and modern, ineluding 
many now living, giving Neme, Pronuneiation, 


704,200 00 | Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


Published by G, & C, Merriam, Springfield, Ms. 
AL3U 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octave, 600 Engravings. 


SYPHER & CO. 


| INVITE a ee TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique (Furniture, 
BRONZE8, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEV RES and DRESDEN 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


693 Broadway. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRAND 
UPRIGHTS, Tsremert nepates tt 


ves 
style of cases, patent Rebar TAG AC! ACTION; im- 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


SQUARES. *st.ske.eet A&.ager ths 


pied not oniy 
in this country but” by ‘Si eh feading mannufss- 
turers of Eurupe. 











6 feet long; same action and 
quality of tone as o LARGE 
CONCERT GRAND 


— style 


TO BUYERS. Patacgaise Rises <tr 


greatly reduced Prices, If you want a reali 
good instrument, thy is an opporsumity seldum ve 
Jered, a8 our Pianos are al! of the BES i workman- 
ship andof the HIGHEST STANDARD of musical 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new uibtrumesie— oy 
prices from $200 to $300. 


PIANOS ot 
=. 


Our 
and other 
ay in ex- 

Tit. tle used, at 
GREAT BARUAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave,, N. Y, 


eee Ye 
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Publisher's Department, 


New YorK, NOVEMBER 12, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFIceE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 
Physicians have prescribed 193,420 packages 
of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- 
eases, impaired vitality and debility. For sale 
by druggists, or by mail $1. F. Crospy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





Rubber Hand-Stamps. 

We have used for some time in our office 
the rubber hand-stamps manufactured by 
G. 8. Graves, of Springfield, Mass., and find 
them distinct and durabie. From the various 
patterns displayed on their list one may select 
almost any stamp likely to be needed in a 
newspaper office, or if use is bad for any spe- 
cial variety it may be ordered to suit, The 
stamp giving an impression of a hand, de- 
signed to attract attention to special para- 
graphs or articles, is particularly Cesirable. 





FOR CHRIST 


MAS TIMES! 





Now Ready: 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas Annual No. 10. 


E constantly increasing Gomene for our An- 
‘pus Zadar us to ocer 





larger number of 
variety than ever before. 


No. 10 Containe 12 New Carols, 
all by writers of the widest celebrity. 
While we offer double the Quantity 
of Material, we adhere to 
the Old Prices: 
5 Cents by Mail; $4 per 100 Copies. 


Christmas Service No.2 


R. J. H. VINCENT — mgoeoeses a new Service 
for Christmas, er ponsive 
yy Mey contain mahiess e ible — 

tion on the Birth and Mission of Christ. Appro- 
Triate Songs are also inserted, and the whole 
rvice is most peautiful. The thousands who 
| ga No.1 of this series will find No.2 even 

etter. 


We shall Issue November I5: 


“Santa Claus” 
A 
NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


By W. HOWARD DOANE. 





Ww E believe that many of our patrons who labor 
so faithfully in getting up Festivals, Musical 
Entertainments, etc., for the enjoyment of others, 
whether it be in the Sunday-school, the Day- 
school orthe Music Hall,will be helped and pieased 
with this new and beautif ul Cantata. It can be 
readily produced at smal! expense, with or with- 
out costumes. The Cantata is composed of Solos, 
Duets, Trios, Choruses, Songs by Fairies, Recita- 
py etc. Santa Claus is also introduced in all his 
glory. 
Sent by Mail for 25 Cts, 


A FULL CATALOGUE 
or 
Biglow & Main’s Publications, 


EMBRACING THE 
MOST FORRLAS MUSIC FOR CHOIRS, 8UN- 
DA = teaan SINGING CLASSES, 
HOME CIRCLE, ETC., 








10 Cts. by Mail; $7.50 per 100 Copies, 


Address BIGLOW & MAIN, $2 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH oe lhe saf BOOKSELLER OR MUSIC DEALER. 


(76 KE. Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





JUST OUT: 


BELLS. OF CORNEVILLE. 


A handsome and complete edition of the “ Bells 
of Corneviile,” by Planquette. is now ready; and 
as the music, the acting, scenery and costuming 
are quite within the reach of amateurs, it is sure 
to be extensively given and enjoyed. Pretty, 
lively French village scenes, contrasting with 
events in the haunted caetie, make a spirited com- 
bination. Words tnobjectionable. Price $1.50. 





WHITE ROBES, the new Sunday-school 
Song Book, by Abbey and Munger, bids fair to be 
one of the most successful books of its class, as it 
is undeniably one of the sweetest and best. It 
ou ee pay to buy one, if only to sing at home. Price 

cent 





VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


$9 per dozen 
+ TEMPLE, (W. O. PERKINS.) %9 per 
NEW “METHOD for SINGING CLASSES. 
N. JOHNSON.) $5 per dozen 
he above books are our three newest Singing 
Scho | Books. Tae first two have afull set of 
tunes for Choirs. 


(L. O. EMERSON.) 





Waste Silk. 


Our lady readers will notice on the dry goods 
page the advertisement of Messrs. Brainerd, 


Armstrong & Co. This house (known to us to | 


be fully reliable) offer to send by mail. on re- 


ceipt cf 30 cents in postage stamps, one ounce | 


of Sewing Silk, black or colors. This silk is | 
in lengths of one to ten yards and of excellent 
guality. Their circular on Knitting Silk will | 
be mailed on application. Address Brainerd 
Armstrong & Co., 469 Broadway, New York. 





Saturday Evening Post. 

We call attention to the advertisement in 
another column of the Philadelpbia “ Satur- 
day Evening Post,” a paper which was found- 
ed in 1821,and which may therefore be ranked 
among the oldest of the kind in our country. 





Sunday-School Book-Case for seal 
cheap ; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded soas to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rel], 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Use Walter Baker & Co.’s Chocolate 
if you desire the best in the market. The ver- 
dict of experts, both in Europe and America, 
has for many years testified to its great ex- 
cellence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send One Doliar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 18 Words, Rules of Dg, 
Tepe ice oes Preece, Prgeerss 
ete., from the Greek i Eatin and 3 ‘Modern 
mguages. Morocco cks, oy 
For sale by dealers generally, OF by mail, 
on receipt of $1. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand &t., New York. 

















lace pats colonies, 6 150 
| 0 an ym 
The | with Ee cing Casters and 


Utracti 
a=} 
Crowning fi Fey cae 


| work t to be one of Log 
excellence. 





Triumph. | gonmme Ai 4 
‘Price, in gratis. An py ition with wi only, 


“pia. NORTEL { a he Pita. 





See full lists of New Sheet Music, every week in 
the Musical Record. That is the way to keep well 
| informed of all new issues. Mailed for 6 cents. 





| Wait for these bo Oks, (almost through the press.) 
Aw J. H. Tenney. 


_ pARLOK anahys Rekvorron 
| BOOK. ‘A. N. Jobnson- 
{OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & co. 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Largest and Cheapest 


COLLECTION OF 


POPULAR SACRED SONGS 


NOW READY : 


‘Gospel Hymns Combined ” 


Containing Gos -" Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
Gospel Hymns No. 2 and Gospel Hymns No. 3 in 
one volume, all cugaanen being omitted. 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


IS USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIG- 
10U8 SERVICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


MUBIC edition, in Board | Covers, $60 pe r 100 
copies s + 10 cents per copy additionai, if sent by 


ail. 
Edition WORDS ONLY, in Paper Covers, $10 per 
100 52 cents per copy additional if sent by 

il. 


John Church& Co. 


EAST 9TH 8T., 66 West 47TH Sr., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, 
SK for nore Translation. Legouve’s 
A®: oie HEADING.” Complete and 
nabridg mm 


mo, cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON, REM-EN & PER 
FELFINGER Patladetphis. Ntublishe ers. 


for Cty Schoo] and Family Libra- 
ries, for rs, Parents, Teachere 
Young People and Children . Catal’g’e 


_— free to any address on a — 
tion, PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New 








Biglow & Main, 
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The reduction here announced in the 


States. 


than they could afford, will not be slow 


is sure to come. 


departments. 


in a package to one address, $1.25 each. 


the persons who are to use the paper. 





price of The Sunday School Times 


puts that paper'within the reach of every Sunday-school in the land. It now becomes, 
unquestionably, the cheapest weekly paper of its size and character in the United 
It gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter a year, or over 
eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate, 
each member of a club of twenty or more persons. 
other publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher 


It costs less than two cents a week for 
Schools that have been taking 


to appreciate these new prices. The lowest 


rate heretofore for a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. 
Now the price for twenty copies, or over, 
a bold one, and even the present large circulation does not warrant it, but the change 
is desirable for the due extension of its field, and the necessary increased circulation 
Lower prices do not mean a poorer paper, or less of it,—on the 
contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever before in all of its 


is $1.00 for each paper. The reduction is 


Here are the New Rates.—From one to four copies, $2 each. From five 
to nine copies, in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen copies, 


Twenty copies or mote in a package to one 


address, $1.00 each. These prices include postage, which is prepaid by the publisher. 
Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. While the 
papers fora club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher desires to 
have for reference the names of all the subscribers. He, therefore, requires that 
each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names and addresses of 


Superintendents will remember that they can try the paper in their schools for a 


portion of a year at the yearly rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three 


months for five dollars. Why not begin 





Any reader of this advertisement, 
Sunday School Times, can receive it on trial every week for three months for 
twenty-five cents. Send also for a free specimen of The Scholars’ Quarterly, a forty- 
four-page scholars’ lesson help, containing a colored map, beautiful illustrative 
pictures, and a great variety of valuable lesson matter. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


now? 
who has never been a subscriber to The 


Address, 


Keep this for reference. 





Which Is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 

No. 192. Price $10. 

KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 
Illustrated Journal of 


NATURE, bow A as recentiy been much 


increased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum, 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. 

MACMILLAN & CO., 32 Bond 8t., New Vork. 


THE CINCINNATI 


GAZETTE 


Hor 1880, 
The Year of Years in Political Events. 


A REPUBLICAN PAPER THAT 
NEVER WAVERS 


But always remains true to sound principles, 








As an Agricultural Paper its value may 
be seen in its Voluminous Correspondence 
from Practical Farmers, Its Financial 
and Market Reports are Standard Author- 
ity. Ask your Agent for Terms. Send 
Postal Card tor Specimen Copy. Don’t 
Hesitate. Send Now. 


Terms ofthe Weekly Cazette 





For 18860. 
vee ae 3 and upward, including _~ 4 
only $1.25 
clubs on 60 and upward, including peer 
nly 1.20 





clube = 100 ana upwaca, inolnding pont” 


FOO O Tee Heer eeeeeeere sees esses esene 2.4168 
Tome of the Semi-Weekly 
For 1880. 

Great Reduction in Rates. 

Onhe sy 3 and upward, including posters. 
ah. Rabe dehGetheaenaniatinehiamsll only $2.50 

cane oo 30 and upward, including Dost 
| eee teererariae? only 2.40 

Clubs of ‘100 ana upward, inclading 4 
GER GEED cccsdeccccsksdciccodnceanoded miy 2.30 


Every seiee in the United States ont Canada 
is agent for the Gazette. Addres: 


CINCINATTI GAZETTE CO., Publishers. 


___ EDUCATIONAL. 


AMEBICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
‘Supplies Colleges, Schodls and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


B®*t TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Collezes. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
30 Mast 4th 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthfu l- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted ger 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED C. RO 
c* ACADEMY, 

Northweod, N. H. 

Founded in 1866. Winter term of twelve weeks 
begins Dec. 3. Buildings new and spacious; board 
and tuition low; a few pupils received in the fam- 
ily of Principal for aterm or one year; reference 
to Joha 8. Bouton, Esq., New York “Journal of 
Commerce,” or William H. Marston, Eeq., No. 110 
West Forty-fourth st.,N. Y. For circulars apply 
to Principal, Rey. E. C. COGSWELL. 

OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
rege od Conn, 


For Young Ladies. Addres: 
Miss. EMILY NELSON. 


AfFF4 RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
































BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t.. N.Y 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The sugar “ boom ” has started. 

—Wagner is going to write a new opera, 

—St. Louis is to have a permanent exposi- 
tion building. 

—Heavy snow storms in the north and 
west were reported last week. 

—The Open Board of Stockbrokers in this 
city opened for business Nov. 5th. 

Marshal Canrobert has been elected to 
the French Senate as a Bonapartist. 

—The Guy Fawkes celebration at Exeter, 
England, Nov. 5th, ended in a riot. 

—The future Queen of Spain will receive 
$87,300 annually, and $48,500 in the event of 
widowhood. 

—The French revenue for the ten months 
ending with October exceeded the estimates 
by $22,386,000. 

—The first cargo of American new wheat 
reached Cardiff, England, Nov. 5th, in 
splendid condition. 

—Stettauer Bros. & Co., a large Chicago 
dry-goods house, have suspended, with lia- 
bilities exceeding $1,000,000. 

—A French banker offers to build and 
present to the French government an ob- 
servatory at a cost of $273,000. 

—Dr. Craik, Professor of Anatomy at 
McGill College, Montreal, has been danger- 
ously poisoned while practicing dissection. 

—Mr. Phillipart, the great French specu- 
lator, has failed a second time, and disap- 
peared, leaving debts to the amount of 
$1,237,600. 

—Walter Hastings, of Boston, lately de- 
ceased, bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
to Harvard College. The gift is estimated 
at $500,000. 

—Mr. Foster, United States Minister to 
Mexico, has received unusual demonstra- 
tions of friendship and good feeling from 
the Mexicans. 

—General Hooker’s funeral services were 
held at the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church in this city, Nov. 5th, the Rev. Dr. 
Adams officiating. 

—The Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion makes an appeal for pecuniary aid in 
carrying on its work. Send to C. E. Wheel- 
er, Secretary, at Topeka. 

—Michaei Dalton, the oldest ty pe-founder 
in the United States, and well-known and 
highly esteemed in the newspaper profes- 
sion, died at Boston, Oct. 24th. 

—John P. Haws, a bookkeeper employed 
by the Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
of this city, has embezzled tke tanas or the 
bank tv the amount of $38,455. 

—A train of cars broke tlrough the St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Northern Railroad 
bridge oyer the Missouri river at St. Charles, 
Nov. 8th, and several persons were killed. 

—The performances of ‘‘ Pinafore ” by the 
New York Miniature Opera Company have 
come to grief by reason of the interference 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 

~+—Mrs. Margaret L. Eaton-Buchignani, 
widow of Gen. Eaton, Secretary of War in 
Gen. Jackson’s first cabinet, and who was 
the cause of a great social war in Washing- 
ton in Jackson's time, is dead. 

—Mr. Charles A. McCreery, son of James 
McCreery of the firm u# James McCreery & 
Co., died at his father’s residence in Inwuod- 
on-the-Hudson, Sunday last. Mr. McCreery 
was in his twenty-fourth year and had 
given promise of unusua business talent. 

—At the Annual Meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman-Suffrage Association, held at 
Philadelphia, Nov. 4th, a letter was read 
from the Hon. William D. Kelley in which 
he expressed his belief that the good of the 
country would be promoted by the admis- 
sion of women to boards having supervision 
and control of eleemosynary institutions. 
Miss Mary Grew was re-elected president. 

—The Prudential Committee of Yale Col- 
lege have instituted a Horological Bureau, 
in connection with the Winchester Observa- 
tory, the object being to furnish an accurate 
time service, and give the local watch indus- 
tries the advantages afforded by similar ob- 
servatories in Europe. Leonard Waldo, late 
of the Time Service at the Harvard College 
Observatory, has been appointed the astron- 
omer. 

—Two ocean disasters are reported. The 
Guion Line steamer ‘‘Arizona” struck an ice- 
berg last Friday night, stove in her bow and 
was obliged to put into St. John for repairs. 
The damage to the steamer is serious but 
no lives were lost and the cargo is uninjured. 
A much more serious affair was the sinking 
of the steamship ‘Champion” of the 
Charleston Line, off Cape Henlopen, Friday 
morning, by collision with a sailing vessel. 
It is supposed that thirty-two persons were 
lost. If reports are to be trusted there was 








no lookout on the steamer at the time of the 
accident. 

—The Council General of the Rhone is cer- 
tainly a progressive body. It has passed 
the following resolution, which will be pe- 
rused by our bachelor readers with painful 
interest: “ Resolved, That the support of 
abandoned children will be provided for by 
the deduction of a quarter of the pay or pen- 
sion of every employee or pensioner who is 
a bachelor, and resident in the Department 
of the Rhone, from the most modest em- 
ployee up to the highest official who belongs 
or has belonged to the army, magistracy, or 
any public administration whatsoever.” 

—A French Catholic priest believes he 
has discovered the exact spot in the Red Sea 
where the army of Pharaoh was over- 
whelmed in its pursuit of the Children of 
Israel, and has made an appeal t> the Chris- 
tian world for the funds necessary to carry 
on the excavations by which “ the relics of 
the army overcome by the Almighty him- 
self” may be brought to light. The sum 
he estimates at $60,000, and if this can be 
raised he will undertake the work, ‘‘ because 
the finding of the remains of Pharaoh’s army 
would be a powerful reason in favor of the 
truth of the Holy Scriptures.” 

—Victor Hugo is nothing if not epigram- 
matic. At the supper recently given tu cele- 
brate the 100th representation of ‘‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris,’’ he said ; ‘‘It is literature 
that makes nations great. It is by Homer 
and Aischylus that Athens exists ; it is by 
Tacitus and Juvenal that Rome dominates ; 
it is by Rabelais, Moliére and Voltaire that 
France reigns. Three cities only in history 
deserve the name of urbs, which seems to 
sum up at a given moment the whole of 
humor and intelligence. Those three cities 
are Athens, Rom2 and Paris. The whole of 
Italy is expressed in the word Dante ; the 
whole of England in the word Shakespeare.” 








IBENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 
Overwhelming evidence of their superiority 
over all other plasters. It is everywhere recom 


mended by Physicians, Druggists and the Press. 


the only medal given for porous plasters at the Cen 
ennial Exposition, 1876,and Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Their great merit lies in the fact that they are 
he Oniy plestess whieh relicvo palu a 
one suffering from 


told on the Chest, Coughs, or any | 
pain or ache should use Benson's Capcine 
and be relieved at once. Price 25¢ 
3. 








RICHARD'S 


EETOTAL 
ONIC 


ETE ee aE VOUE noone FOR 
P, The best regulator of the LIVERand KIDNEY8, 
world. best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 
worl 







nm find ita panacea forevery weakness and 
depiiite; rit stimulates all the vital forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, en ner system to the 
healthy vigor of younger years 

Free from ajcoholic- pee ers it makes no drunk- 

ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey St. 
Druggists sell it. 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


— a Church Furniture, 
Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 


J UST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 


Ilustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For a Paes) men the public zt 
its made ai NBELY 
ko DRY,” ust Toren ew Pion 


Vountings. fot re Aoenctes. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 

SHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churehes, Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, ete. 
New and elegant des’ 

Send size of room. 

A liberal discount to p ibertbes saedthe tenn. trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 




















BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 


house in the World! 
Size of Building, 150 feet front by 125feet deep. An Illustrated Price List matied free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE 


COMPANY, 











Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
The Most Exten- ( ’ Oil-Cloths. 
Mithiniean |.) ee We oo 
The Largest Stock. C h Matting. 
The Choicest Pat- arpet Ware OuSE, Window Shades. 
terns. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. BROOKLYN, N.Y.) Rugs and Mats. 





1839. 1879. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





174 Eulton Street, 


if 
ots ey.an, Lag fg of atone 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, TNS 
VELVETS, BROSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
ALSO 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 
Mattings, Etc., 


ALL AI LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH & CO. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBURY"s BEST MINNESOTA 
and al! other choice brands of flour. 

The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 
received fresh every day. 

MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Faiton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 


Furnaces, 8tov oo, an d Fire- Piace Heaters always on 
—— put up in the most workmanlike manner. 
rates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Importer of Fine ye Fall + pee now ready. 
Large assurtment 
Ostrich Feathers. eos Fancy Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, etc. 


Beaver Felts and Frerch ite in all the latest 
Styles and Paty “y 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


ae line fein: aeY tay Extwodaoe 


213 Fulton ‘= on near SOontera. Brooklyn. 




















TRADE MARK 





BEST 
FITTING ! 


for $9. 
The Best the Cheapest! 


Directions for Self-Measurement far- 
nished on application. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with el ce in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of thefeet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN ¢. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT &CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo: lyn, N. Yo 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their L- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 


























papieailon. attention. Please mention this 








New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


and Day &chools and Kindergarte 
Over ver 1 ds and designs. Prices to suit the 
egant new and appropriate designs of 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, 


PR sts and samples of educational cards fiee 
OSH Berrouy’s : Man Hing Pablien: 
ors, 141 klin 8t., , Mass. ished 















THE DEAF HEAR 
pes cores 
































Nov. 12, 1879. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











UNION 
UNDER-FLANNELS 
Two Garments in One, 
White ana Scariet, 


FOR 
LADIES 
AND 
CHILDREN. 


Also H wienic UsSupmnente, 
Comfort Corset, scriptive 
Catalogue tree. Mention this paper. 


MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. City, 


PERFECTION. 


The Latest 
in 











Catalogue, 
with greatly reduced eden, containing descrip- 
tions of the Latest styles of arranging the Tar, 
with designs of Braids, Curls, Frizzes Coiffures, 
Hair Jewelry, &c. Sent free. ° IAN, 
Human Hair Goods, and sole manufacturer of 
Almo Hair Celoring, the best in the worid, 
apo the Sareriee s Hair Balm » that has no equal. 
301 Cauval St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 


HERCULES SUPPORTING CORSET 








THE LATEST AND "Mos? IMPROVED 
ABDOMINAL CORSET. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 


Wa. Bi, GRE, 505 oS sc ch secccdedecccs cvovenecd $2.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 

It supports the abdomen naturally. It cannot 
stretch. It gives relief to ee a and is a per- 


fect-fHtting Corset in every re: 
For.sale by all first-class genlere in the U. 8., or 
mples sent On receipt of price, b 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CoO., 
Sole M’f’rs, New York. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis. Krizzetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wigs, air 
Jewelry, etc., etc., will 
save both time and money 
by calling at our Estab- 
lisbment, or by sendin 
for our latest flustra 
Catalogue, which is mail- 





Goods sent C. O. D., with 
privilege of examination, 








TRADE 
MARK, 
. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Initial Letters. 
Ladies’ size, hemstitched, any letter, 25c., 35e., 
50c., 75¢., and $1 each. 
Gentlemen’s size, hemstiched, any letter, 50c., 
75c.. and $1 each. 
Gentlemen" 's tape-bordered, any letter, 40c. each. 
Children’s tape-berdered, any letter, 20c., We, 
and 40c. each. 
Every handkerchief warranted pure linen, and 
every letter beautifully embrvidered by ha nd. 
These goods are forwarded to any address by 
mail on receipt of cash. Money will be returned 
in all cases where goods are not satisfactory. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
‘‘The Linen Store,” 
815 Broadway, New York. 








The Valentine Brand 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in 
Europe with brands that have 
been considered the standard 
for fifty years; many of the 
best carriage makers there pre- 
ferring the Valentine Varnish- 
es and using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
TINE’S Varnishes used on your car- 
riages. 


TOO LATE 


It soon will be. The rise of more than haif in the 
ey of Iron ‘s more than we can stand. Fora 
ry short time only we will receive orders at old 
prives, viz.: 5 Ton Wagon Scales $5@. All iron 
aod steel. Sold on trial—freight paid by us—no 
ow oy naked till “tested and found satisfactory. 


JONES OF BINCHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ORGAN PIANO 
_B EATTY 


EW ORGANS 

Knee Swells, Walnut —_ warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to $255. 7 Newspapersent Free. 
Address Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, Now Jersey. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! Reap Tis! 


month and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mlsston fo sell ,~ 4 noe and iy — 
mean ic free. 

yr SHERMAN ‘a 60. 4Marshet Mich. 


GRANT’S TOUR 


ote THE wee 
record of the ‘pred “Sent. Vcamplete illus- 
trated. Outsells all books. Agents ase caut re 
against 8 books. Send 
yay ory terms. WENT Paledelphia Ps 
AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest — 


CHEAPEST BIBLES ver furnished A 


Terms and 


Fosayer. net B,. eo = CASH Fula 


























THE 


President and Consulting Ph 
artment of the Loug Island College Hospital.” 

y a staff of resident physicians. 

The buildings are constructed for this special 


north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 


he Mana 


rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. 


were dying when admitted. 
The 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Stove- Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever pagent iad » 


pier on tee eae a. 28 


days. Not Treight oe 


WELL & Ody 235 So. 3rd Be. Phileas 


AGENTS Fer a Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
6, 475 Mustrationsand Maps. 


ne most complete and 
WANTED fect on the en tire Serptares is 
3. 








one vol.) ever published . 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N, 4th 8t,, Phil’a., Pa. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 














THE DINGEE 8 CONARD 00'S 


OSES 


We delivers NG POT Ae ay for Winter 
oe — Fal) Planti: ‘ely by mail, at all 

FiveSplend Wurth, r choice, 
Hi tapelete for $1 = 12 for $3; 19 for #35 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. Send 
for our New om , se a ogy er hed and 
choose __— yn 

t aistributi 


THE; Bineeeecs ONARI 


On the Kansas Pacific 









ing Boag £9.. 






















OMESTI 


IT STANDS at THE HEAD 


iS 





BD DMD G@ D.8.M. 00, Now ort. 






















po tee Armee gh mm 
| oa to 100 bush. per acre, 
re needed. 






Ge oll climate, pure water 

fine schools, churches. 

and good society. Railroad and market facilities excel- 
lent. Maps and full information FREE. Address 
8.GI ORE, Land Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 















LANDS “HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST ae get tees 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
=F e lands t to the Be Tonte and 
n yoancine "y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
seven years’ time. Excellent 
t, and agricultural purposes. 
Free ee transportation to those wh purchase 
land. maps and circulars to 














SLINes PYIBWU 


_.v.H.COFFIN 
EMPLE B 


A KANSAS HOME 


TWO DOLLARS. 


Absolute Warranty Deed, without obligation to 
settle or improve, furnished for the above amount. 
A den Pamphlet, contain- 
ing full parti sent . ress, 


Lann Comsiss'R 








KANSAS LAND COMPANY, Topeka, Kansas, 


The Diser 


of propriety,” 
family and social relationships. 


enforced. For 


INEBRIATES’ 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A 
ian—THEZODORE L. MASON, M.D., 


There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, piliarg and bath rooms. 

a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts. etc. Al! 
otber newspapers and periodicals are regularly taken. 

ment is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change tn the staff of 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients originated witb and is peculiar to this institution. 
and regulated upona strictly commercial! basis, it is made to de 
board, and other accommodations whicn the patients or their 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer 
Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, fay provided with a single apartment and a seat at tabl+ 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equa! to those of a first- 





HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N. a 





The Sea amd Land Views are unsurpassed in tent and Grandeur, and the Park Grownds are beautifully 
a 


out. 


SPECIALTY. 


President of the “ Collegiate De- 
Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 


Secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT. 


purpose, and they are more complete and better 


adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of ong similar institution in 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay o 

on & high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Eastern 
Shore of Staten Isiand, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Je ersey Coast to the 


New York, and stand 


There isalso 
the New York morning and several 


Being determined 
end up?n the character of the lodging, 
riends are willing to pay for. 

board, washing, and medical attendance at 


in private dining room— 


class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 
Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. 


The total deaths of legitimate cases for 


treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 


ints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 

pe to avail himself re all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room, 

parks and ball grounds, readinys, lectures, concerts, musica! exercises, etc. 
t and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 


, coupled with the society of 


ine—The established code of discipline is comprehended In the observance of “ the law 
as universaily understood by gentiemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 


Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the timits of the 
mode and terms of admission apply to the Rey 
tendent,. at the institution. Fort Hamuiton (L. 1.), New York. 


> Freaade of tne institution are strictiy 
WILLET f, Secretary and Superin- 
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*Unquestionably the most ular 
i machine in the marizate 


Sparis 1) eH com 

0! new 
unbesitat recommend it to all. 

that locks down, and the iron w 


REE 


cover 
On T+ of $1 


cel wanler ie rges 
for ‘ong year, aud ‘a Gewing Bi Machine 
16. Z also send tree with each Machine t 
emmer, 
one can run t 


a AGENTURY THE i FADING! 


have received 
dot this, by having 
oor reliability 
\J lent to ga: 


16.00, as all 
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onder Address all letters $0 th the 


, 


sei TIME TRIES ALL THINGS” 


Everybod 


Save $50.00 
chine, or work a day among your friends, and 


NEVER GETS OUT OF Sad : 


Machines, old ideas mm. A... discard 
binations and devices have been used to make it a 
Itis the eome Machine that 
sompicts, all paving high! 
is finished 


we will . prepaid, a co f the 
Treen aay ndcreps in th in ake United and hes forw A a on: receiv 
Tribed hines, securely boxed, to any town in the United States in which 86 of tho ators 


z , bu 
‘achine jum, Pample cop 
‘Xemerber, ae! cts in the cnr opi ame Bue Ep. 


fer t ee IN 
that th th 6 Post on hb: - has been pu Ta (4; tho 









Read This! 


no rybouy nea ‘ 
$50.00 In the purchase of a Sewing Ma- 





PROCURE ONE FOR NOTHING. 


Post. 
pete Pear ts ot ee oe 


fire isa large ts .) weoks nted, 
folded, cut anc und. Rubeoeniow pales rice only si 
ayear, andits publishers have determined to 
4 mont = a it into households 

i on met in the United Btates.. In 
orec fs Y tas we have made arrangements with 
oneof the largest manufacturers of Sewing Machines 
ia world to furnish us with a large number of 


pene aes have we heen 
1» UNERECED. 


ENTED ARRAN 
fing thoceadh im ‘or large numbers of Machines and 
bay the eash In advance for them, and we now 
a@ Machine to ever —_e subscrib- 
ing t or the a Poor at tho “ st to us, thus 
ving to our subscribers tho enormous profits 
eretofore and now mado on Sew Machines 
when sold through the regular channels of trade, 
in which event itis necessary for a Machine to pass 
through several hands, and the purchaser must pay 
toeach a handsome profit. In the construction of 
ed, and in accordance with the progressive 
‘ect Sewing Machine, 
msold by Agents aé 


Wak Sadtpelae winwcicshse? 
OF FE 





able to 


sean wnat USE, 












wine on Tre 


FIFTY- NINE. 


, but we 
the United States,and Me 
8 hout the Un and we 
a4 n the aders for many years to come. by ‘ou order mention 
t PAPER, write your ca aie TI. your post office and nea: 


nown throug 


earest ex, 
money order, or draft on New York or Philadelphia, made fo payable to our 
PUBLISHERS SATUEDAY EVENING POST, 
Be ‘ves Sansom Street, 


> 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, | 
‘(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





Those answering an Ad t 
will confer a favor a Scena 
tiser and the LAS Publisher by stating 
that saw e vertisement in 
Union. 





{—_—-——_ 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Hoiders, 
Toothpicks, “Etc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 





408 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor, XX., No. 20. 








SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


SCROLL SAWS, 


FANCY *W pgpe. 





DESIGNS, SAW LADES 
Materials fe bo "scroll Saw- 
ing, F Dex- 
ter Mack = 
ss Too c 


Send ary our a, 
J. T. PRATT & CO., 
53 Falton St., N. Y. 











Thousands of pe 
not absolutely sick complain that they are * never 


Never Well.— ople who are 


well.”” Without being in pain they are perpetually 


ness is a morbid condition of the receive. assim- 
tlating and discharging organs. Tone, invigorate 
and regulate these viscera with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


and the languor, depression and nervous debility 
which are the tnevitable results of indigestion, 
biliousness, and an irregular habit of body will 


cease. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SCHWARZ’ TOY BAZAARS 


765 Broadway, 


between 8th & 9th sts. 


1159 Broadway, 


corner 27th street. 








FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


An early call 
invited to take 
td 

- the first choice. 


CRANDALL’S TOYS AND GAMES 


ARE AT WAYS 
Amusing, Durable and Instructive. 


8 will not permit us to iliustrate them here, 
but we give a sample cailed 








This is a most comical and pleasing Ly 
toy, being a good specimen of 
mule, By the simple motion of drawing ye 
oe pause ee to trying to Te, its dusk 
who assumes various gro ne sitio 
sad in has a lively cme to — A, seat. "rhe oF 
auti ful aintea, 
- on wg A broken or ot out of wae, t It’ ca on 
yen apartand packed in the box on which | it 


Price 50 Cts. ; by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 


Send for a descriptive and newly illu 
alogue for 1879, = = y tap cppleation. = > 


ORANGE JUDD co. 
SOLE GENERAL AGENTS, 
Ne. 245 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


confers ANSE: itis fe tere 


the ‘advertisement is 
Onelaien” Union 











Cc. 0. D., 


: Broadway, cor. 19th St. 





CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


White mndin peony day = 7) pes.$15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete comp. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 7 00 
a Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 
Fine own yee y. Cups and Saucers, d 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated 4 2, white 275 
iver ee nner Knives, per doz.......... 3 
L_ HOUOSS#-FUO RNiIsHING GOODS. 
Goods from Weekly Trade Sales a § ity. 
New lLilustrated Catalogue and Price-List maiied 
free on a jose Estimates furnished 
EY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


C.L.H 
ree of charge. Sent 
rder. 


Orders ae and ship) 
or P.O. Money ¢ 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 0, 


Are offering an Extensive 
Stock of WHITNEY and 
RUSE BLANKETS. 
The most popular makes 
in WHITE, PLAIN 
COLORED and FANCY 
FLANNEIS. 


Embroidered Skirtings 
EIDER and ARCTIC 
DOWN QUILTS. 
Choice Designs in MAR- 
SEILLES SPREADS. 
COMFORTABLES, 
Together with an Exten- 
sive stock of HOUSE- 
HOLD and FAMILY 
LINENS, FOR FIGN 
and DOMESTIC 
WHITE GOODS, &c., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CHILDREN'S HOSIERY DEP'T. 


Novelties in FANCY WOOL | 
HOSE, Solid’ Shades. Maroon, 
Sapphire, Navy Blue, Admiral 
Blue, Cardinal and Seal Brown, 


SPUN SILK HOSE. 


Plain and Ribbed, In al! the 
Shades, 











BOYS’ 
Scotch Lamb’s Wool Velocipede 
Hosiery. 


French Worsted, Cloth and Velvet 
GAITERS, in great variety of color. 





- And Not 
Wear Out 








Wedding Awnings. Dancing Cloths, 








WAS 
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CEMENTOFTHE 


MPANION 


CS 




























INCREASED IN SIZE 
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| SILLUETRATED 
'||BYTHE BEST ARTISTS 




















Cates Days of 











ame 





























N ENTERING upon its Fifty-third Year, the Yourn’s 
ComPaANion fully recognizes the fact that the times 
demand the highest standard of popular literature. 
The following Announcements indicate that the Volume 
for 1880 cannot fail to reach this standard. 
The variety and worth of its contents will make it 
a repository of the choicest literature; a library of tales, 
travels, adventure, history and biography; a “‘ Compan- 
on” for the study and the fireside, for the older as 
well as the younger members of the family. 


Seerat Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
_ Dinah Mulock Craik. 
nn: i: Trow pede. 
arie B. Wil —— 
“tes Craddock 


‘A Serial tory. by 

“His Tatas other,” a Serial, by 
A Serial Story for Bo 

A Story of Southern ite. by 
A Tale of Cumberland Mountains, by 


Stories of Adventure, oy 


Capt, E. Frechette, Fred. A. Obe 
Charles Craddock, Mrs. H. iB. Kin 
©. A. Stephens, Charlies H. Sbaen. 


Stories for Girls, by 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Zulia Eastma 


Mary A. Denison, arah Winter nikelioge, 
Harriet Prescott Spéfford, ‘Marion Harlan 


More than Two Hundred Short Stories. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke. . J. 7. Trowbridge, 
Charlotte Mary 


= onge, } ous M. Aleott. “Marion Harland,” 
Georgiana M. Craik, >. Chaplin, “CO, M. Cornwall,” 
. H. Leonowe “ey Saude dock, Frances M. Peard, 


Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah O. Jewett, Ruth Chesterfield. 


Valuable Papers, by 
pre fe ou I. Bowditch, On Prevention of Consumption. 
) oe yaa ° 


On Near-Sightedness. 
ok D: F. Lincoln, - - 


_ On Hygle ne for Scholars. 
George E. Waring, Jr., - On Ventilation. 


Foreign Letters, by 


Edward M. arles Barnard 
Mrs. John Lillie. 


Kin Ch 
Louise Chand er Moulton, 


Brilliant Sketches, on 


Eminent Orators, b - - James T. Fields. 
he Home Life af tesmen - James Parton. 
wultections C Eminent _ by Ray Paimer, D. D. 


h>vy Kawin FP. Whipple. 





7 Charles Sumner 
| Nathaniel Hawthiorne. Son e P. Lathro 
= Edward Everett, verett, LL. 


Short Religious Articles, by 


Rev. Bag Palmer, D. D., 
v. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
Rev. A. C. hoin son, D.D., 


heron Brown. 


Practical Articles. 


Set Som Work for Girls, Miss A. B. Harris. 
spon Kiomrese of Reading, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

howd to pre Cheap Tours to Europe, _Edward M. King. 
of Great Enterprises, James Parton. 
Homesteading in the West, Ex-Gov. Elder, of Kansas. 
Stock-Raising in the West, - Frank Wilkeson. 
Mechanics for Boys, - - Eharic 8 Barnard. 


Every-Day Facts in Common Law, by 


Hon. Charles Theodore Russell.—Showing how to Con- 
vey Land—Serve a Writ—Make a Will—About the Prosecu- 
tion of Urimes—ete. 


Poems. 


Henry W. Longfellow, Edgar Fawcett, John G. Whittier, 
na Dean — Lucy Larcom, Mr. and Mrs. P jatt, 
pes T. Fi 3.7. Trowbridge, Pani H. Hayne, 

Sidney ae Nora Perry, Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Editorial Department. 
The articles on the Editorial Pages will be prepared by the most 
pens. They will present, in a clear, succinct way, ex- 
ns of the meaning, and views of the progress, of most 


‘ominent fepics = and events of the year,—moral, politi- 


of the pron 
al, literary and sejentifi 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 
$1.75, we will send the Companion free to January 
ist., and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





Subscription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies scut free. 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. 

















Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











gecAite SPARS TENT Ay, 


pondwas, ber ta 
Matt prompuly attended to. 





ig 


Before a our Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 
periodicals: The oual Sunday School Teacher ; The National artery The 
Scholar’s Weekly, and The Lit Folks are Reduced i Newly 

and in ever made better than ever. 


Illustrated, Re-a: 
AD. B 








